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“ HOLD ON, FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE!” BDITH EXCLAIMED, AS SHE STRETCHED OUT HER HAND TO THE EXHAUSTED SWIMMER, 
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ground —altogether a desolate, gloomy place. | old nurse Alice, and Alice’s husband, These two 
CHAPTER I Yet strangers would pause to look at the quaint | had remained faithful to their young mistress io 
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place, Notasoul came near it after dark, ex- | house had belonged to Mr. Ellismore, and bis | sat within sewing. The girl looked a fib inha- 
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he or she was a long time before he noticed the 
pride and will in the curved lip,.or even thé 
grace of the slender shape. / 

You mustn’t mind me, Alice,” she waa 
esying, as if continuing a conversation. “T am 
in one of my horrid tioods, I> was on the river 
just now, and I saw so many people laughing and 
happy—brothere and sisters, perhaps—and my 
dear trees and even Rover did not seem enough. 
I bave lived here four years—it is four years 
siuce I left i’rance—and foro nearly eighteen. 
Just fancy liviog here all my life, summer and 


winter—winter and summer going on with no | 


change—only this deadly stagnation !”?.. ; 
“Oh, Mise Edith | if you only had your own 
you'd iide in your cariisge and go abroad, and 
perhaps marry a lord,” eaid Alice—the last 
being the end and aim of all her dreams about 
her darling mistress. 
“Marry a lord!” repeated the girl with a 


touch of scornin her tone-—“that depends on 
his blood, Alice, I'd rather die an old maid 
than marry a title that came from a muddy 
atream. There might be a woree fate than that 


despised single blessedness,” 

“Ob, Mise Rcith!” 

“There might! Suppose I were to marry 
this young Lockhart. Hush, Alice; hear his 
virtues, His father poor, but well-born, his 
mother a peer’s daughter. She has just bought 
Wellingham Place, up the river, Her son. is 
young ; reporh says handsome-——besides, if he 
were as ugly as ein he will be her heir. He made 
a gocd name at college, they say, so perhaps ho’s 
clever,” 

“Well, Misa Edith! indeed, and you might 
do worse—it would settle all the trouble,” 

“Td rather jump into that river!” said the 
girl, with a startling chauge from her former 
banteriog tone, “Why, Alice, do you think I 
will ever believe that he doesn’t know where his 
mother’s money comes from? Even if I were 
fool enovgh to fall in love with him I'd never 
marry him—to get through bim what cought to 
he mine byright ! My father hated me, 1 know, 
as he hated my mother; but he would never 
have left me as he has without perauasion,” 

“Ab! Miss Edith, it was s bad business from 
the beginning,” eaid Alice, who was never tired 
of repeating the old story. “I heard it all 
from your dear mother, Lady Helen Lockhart 
was fond of your father and he of her to the 
day of his dGeath. She couldn’t abide your 
méther nor you, and the master couldn’t neither. 
But they never saw each other after they was 
parted, till, I verily believe, when he lay dying 
io London, They quarreiied, you know, Miss 
Edith, and she went off and married Mr, Lock- 
bart, who might have had a peerage if his 
uncle hadn't married again and had an heir. 
They were poor, for folks like them-—the Lock- 
harts—and she’s wrapped up in that son, they 
say, 60 suppose she thought it no harm to rob her 
rival's child for him. Your father was piqued 
like, and his friends wanted him to marry your 
mother—not that she was rich, for the money 
came from his side.” 

“Well!” eaid Edith, who had listened 
patiently toa recital she had heard a hundred 
times before, “Do you suppose young Lockhart 
doesn't know the money tHat eends him abroad 
when he likes, and keeps his horses and his yacht, 
should be mine, if his mother had not persuaded 
my father to leave it to ‘ber, anda pittanes to 
me?” 

“ Not quite all—his father left something.” 

“They would be poor for people such ag they 
are if they had nothing but what he left} wouldn’t 
they 3” 

“Yes! so I've heard. But you see, dear, it's 
all legal. You can’t get it back unless my lady 
chose to give it up.” 

“[Tkoow; but I'd rather kill myself than get 
it in any other way. |The law is on her side; my 
father was sane when he died—but moral law 
and justice are on my side. They are all alike 
—these Lockharts. How can the son of such a 
mother be anything—but ae ruthless and money- 
loving as she is ? Do you think if I were starving 
hé would yield up the least of his luxuries ?” 

“ Well, Miss Edith!’ said the nurse, hesita 
tingly, for she could not bear to differ from her 


| 





ng mistress, “it’s just possible she mayn’t 
ose told him.’ 


“Perhaps not! but others would.” 

“Well, miss! he was abroad when your father 
| died—and most people don’t know anything 
about it.”” 

“Ob, nonsense! Why shouldn’tshe tel him ? 


Do you think he’d care} He knows, I'll vow,, 


Alice. It isn’t the loss of the money that wriogs 
my heart as the injustice and the way it cramps 
my life. <F'll never forgive’ them--never 1? rrr" 

“Hush, Miss Edith |” 

** T mean it |! How dared she hate my mother?” 
seid the girl, with the..passionate blood rushing. 
to her face. “If she loved my father so little 
that she would let a paltry quarrel part them, 
what was she worth !—how could my mother be 
her rival?” 

“When you're older, dear,” said the servant, 
wiser than her mistress, notwithstanding her 
ignorance, “you'll find out how a word may doa 
deal of mischief, and yet people loving each other 
all the time.” 

“Dothey!” said the girl, wist!ully. “ How 
can they ? If one loved any one like that, how. 
could one ever be angry with them? That would 
be to hate them.” 

“Lor, Miss Edith! Ican’t go into it like 
that—I only know what I see, And if your 
father and Lacy Helen did hate each other ab 
any time they made it up when he was dying. 
expect she promiced to look after you. I can’t 
think without the master would have wronged 
you so, Not but what you get etronger, and 
may hope to work some day. I'm sure you're 
learved enough to teach the Queen.” ° 

“ Teach—teach !” said the girl, impatiently. 
“Ts that the {ste of every woman who hasn't 
money? Are we all born to dangle after children 
and tell them how to move, and talk, and think f 
No; when I can work I'll try and get out of that 
eternal groove. Wear your life out for a pittance, 
and end your days poorer than you began them.” 

Alice, bewildered, could not auswer this ont- 
burst—she did not understand it. Edith sat 
gloomily regarding the purple woods before her. 
Her young heart was on fire, Heaven on!y knew 
how the injustice that bad eaten into her soul 
these four years had injured her—she could not 
know herself. She had not enough kuowledge 
and experience to form a gau 

She knew only that she wanted expansion, a 
wider field, a more comprehending love, a less 
solitary existence. She looked so longingly for the 
light to arise, and still darkness covered the 
earth. 

“Bah!” eaid she, presently, as breaking loose 
from her oppressive thoughts she jumped down 
and threw her armsround her nurse, 

‘I’ve puzzled you, Alice, with my horrid 
inood, Iam awfully ungrateful, when you and 
William would die for me. Don’t think about 
what I have said—I am too wicked to live. 
There’s Rover by the river--I'm going to him.” ., 

She kissed Alice, and, laughing, ran down to 
the water’s edge, where the big Newfoundland 
stood contemplatively eniffing the evening air. 
She felt so lonely, so unhappy, that she em- 
braced him with more than her wouted effusion. 

It had fallen almost dark now--that difficult 


hali-light when the yeflection of trees look like the } 


trees themselves,'and objects can only be plainly 
distinguished by looking on one side—that’ light 
by which such perfect effects are gained in wood- 
land scenery. The'feathery tops of rhe trees are 
like delicate tra against the sky where the 
sunset glow still lipgers, and the lower foliage is 
spread out in rounded masses. 

It was in this light that Edith saw a little boat 
drop past. The gold heading gleamed through 
the dusk ; but she could not clearly distinguish 
anything clse, save that the rower was a man. 

The boat vanished into'the deepening darkness, 
and laughter and women’s voices came from the 
same direction—~a sound of singing too-——then a 
sudden shout, a ehriek shrill and piercing—a 
woman's shriek. 

The dog threw up his head, and Edith rushed 
down to the steps, fron whence she could see an 
expanse of water the trees had hidden before. 

Tt was so dark ehe could barely distinguish 
even outlines, but it seemed to her that ‘a boat 





lay bottom upwards, and a launch was puffing 
away near - ; 

“ What's the matter?” exclaimed the - to 
aman standing up in a x re holding 
dandy gold-headed baat, “A collision?” ” 

The man was near enough to hear her through 
all the indeecribable noises thab accompany a 
disaster. He knew her by sight and name, of 
course, perfectly well. 

‘Yes, miss!” he answered, ‘' But there ain’t 
io Heed for Your boat” Tees’ ieanl—tt didn’t 
take but a second; that big boat there—the 
people was such duffers, they ran into this one ; 
| 'ewasn’t the gentleman's fault. He” i 
in as well as they, and I caught his boat; that 
there launch, miss, is helping.” 

“But the gentleman?" said Edith, breath. 
leasly, ‘is he safe?” 

“That's hiuw, miss, swimming back to the 
launch——he’s a swimmer, he is, I never see a 
better! Ue saved ove of the women, Do you 
see him ¢”’ i 

*¢ Yes, yes)” answered the girl, straining her 
eyes towards where the fisherman pointed. Then 
she exclaimed, anxiously, ‘‘ But he’s not making 
for the launch ; how slowly he’s swim ming !” 

“ Good Heavens,” said the man, “if he ain't 
dead heat, and the current’s pulling him. 

1 . 


_ Injured or “ desd beat,” one or the other, and 


t ‘the current pulling bim back so rapidly that 


hardly had the words left the fishermanu’s lips 
before the brave swimmer was almost abreaet the- 
low wall skirting the Croft mn. | 

With what seemed like a last effort ha caught 
at a shrub—a frail enough hold—with the stream 
sweeping past him, There was no time for a 
boat to be got out, ba Ay 

Quick as lightwing Edith took fm the deadly 
peril, and pushing aside the bushes crept, ran, 
scrambled—how she hardly knew a 
narrow ledge where there scarcely eeemed foot- 
hold for a human being. ~ 

“Hold on, for, Heaven's sake!” she said, in 
the suppreseed tone of terrible excitement, and 
graspiug firmly with one hand the bough of a 
tree near, stretched out the other to the ex- 
hausted swimmer. He canght at it blindly, and, 
clinging to it, just m to pull. himself up. 
But poor Edith thought her help bad been in 
vain when he sank unconscious at her feet, It 
looked so like denth to her. 

Fora cecond the scene swam round her ; the 
summer air seemed full of voices and sound. 
Then William came running from the house, and 
Edith found herself giving short incisive orders 
—to/one man to help her servanb carry the 
stranger to the house; to another—for there 
were many Willing helpers who had rowed 
quickly to the scene—to fetch Dr. Marden ; she 
even asked the fisherman to put the gentleman's 
boat into her boat-house, and then ran up the 
garden to tell Alice, 

Rover did uot follow her—he preferred 
remaining by the etrange guest. 

They lsid him, directed bythe mistress, in 
her own room, the best the house contained, No- 
thing less would have suited Edith’s notious of 
how to treat a guest so in need ofjthe tenderest 
are. 

Here Alice was invaluable. She knew what 
to do untilythe docter: came,;which wea in £0 
short a time that Edith, meeting him below, said 
he musd have flown. He bad been coming across, 
he explained, and met her messenger half way. 

An examination of the stranger, whom no ore 
knew, showed good reason why his swimming 
powers had failed him. There was some injury 
to the head—how much yeb Dr, Marden could 
not say, Such an isjury could’ have been 
rad received among so many .boata in the 
dark, 

He ordered the most absolute quietness. The 
young man wav neither to be talked to nor talk 
—not even to think, Te saw everything done 
that could be done, and went downstairs, Edith 
met him in the hall, looking at him questiovably, 
her face very ‘pale, 

“My dear,’ eaid Dr. Marden, kindly, “Tm 
afraid you’ve got a handful” 





“ Never mind that, Please tell’ me what you 
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thiak ? William said he was not quile so uncon- 


scious.” 
“Yes, but he must be perfectly quiet, I can’t 


tell just yet how it willturn, He cannot be 
smoved—could not if he lived next door,”’ 

“ But he will live t” 

“T hope so, my dear! I think there will 
be little danger, but I don't know yet. Who is 
he?” 

“T don’t know at all, and no one else does.” 

‘*T have looked in his pockets, but can find 
no clue to his identity, and he must not be asked. 
There is no immediate danger, How did it 
happen ¢” 

The girl explained briefly as far as she knew. 

“So you eaved him, my little river 
nymph?" seid he, patting her shoulder affection- 
ately, ‘ Well, he’s a brave fellow, and a hand- 
some one too! I daresay he won’t object to owe 
his life to you.” 

“Tam very gind I was there,” said the girl, 
simply, with a smile at the doctor's joke, but no 
blush, “ Dr. Marden, you know Alice is a good 
nurse, and when she was ill last winter you told 
me] did well, Can we nurse him, or is it better 
to have & professional ?” 

“You two will do finely 1” 

*'T don’t ask,” said Edith, looking down and 
speaking with hesitation, “ becauee of anything 
to de with the expense.” 

“No, my dear, I know ; besides, our young 
atranger ia well enough off, to judge by his dress 
and the rings he wears. Now, good-bye. I can 
rely on you to obey orders }” 

“Indeed, yes!” she said, earnestly ; “and if 
we sea any change we will send for you.” 

" Certainly—at any hour !” 

Edith opened the door and let him out; but 
instead of immediately going upstaira she 
_ingered on the doorstep, The solemn woods lay 
beiore her, and the myriads of stars shone down 
calmly ; an’ ss she looked up to them her heart 
was very full, 

This precious life she hid saved was perhaps 
dear beyond words to scmeone, And afew hours 
ago she had longed for change, for a stirring of 
the stagnant waters, Surely here was an answer 
co her restless yearning ! 





‘OBAPTER II, 


Pienty for head and heart and hand to do 
found the young mistress of the Croft. It was 
no matter that her patient was as “good as gold,” 
a3 Alice phrased it, and was one of the people 
who like the let-alone system. 

Sickness always brings its own fulnese of oc- 
cupation, Edith’s began with the night of the 
accident. It wasa bad night, The young man 
did not sleep ten minutes together, and the girl’s 
a‘tention was incessant. Of course, the day 
which followed was, in consequence, not an easy 
one. In vain the sun shone high, the river 
sparkled like threads of gold. Edith only noticed 
it becauce fine weather was good for her patient, 
There was nob a shadow of regret aa the day 
closed that she had had none of its beauty, so 
absorbed had she already become in her work ; 
fer to the true nurse even & commonplace 
patient will acquire a surpassing interest, and 
tuis one was anything but commonplace. 

In the Gre place, he was thrown, a stranger 
and helpless, on the mercy of strangers ; then 
he was gallant and brave, geatleman from head 
to foot, young, avd very dsome. He was 
sentle and » too—even seemed burt to 
receive such unflagging attention from people 
who had never-seen him before. 

What he wiched Edith had to guess, since he 
never asked for an’ , and never objected to 
anything. .But when eense of strangeness 
and the excessive prostration had lessened his 
ciind was busy enough. It had a peteistent way, 
too, of making a sort of centre of the sweet- 
voiced maiden, whose unwearied care had soothed 
pain and wakefulness, 

He was still confused as to the accident, but 
a8 bis memory cleared he would follow her 
movements with an earnest gaze as if something 
Still remained unsolved. He could see that the 


lady and beautiful, yet there seemed no one with 
her but these two old servants. 

It was very odd, but it added a piquancy to 
the position, Perhaps the pretiy nurse was a 
disguised princess, and this was an enchanted 
castle, and ihe fairy godmother would suddenly 
appear and wave her wanc, and the charm would 
be broken. Or the beautiful princess was under 
& wicked spell, and tho: destined prince would 
come, and they would be happy ever after. 

In the enforced stillness, the absence of all 
other interests, his thoughts dwelt on Edith in- 
cessantly ; and he weaved around her all sorts of 
dreamy fancies he would have laughed at in 

Ith. 


He found plenty of ocenpation in looking for- 
day, and when she had come conjecturing what 


would be. 

Edith was utterly unconscious of the promi- 
nent part she played.in his life just now. She 
was too unconscious and simple ; and even if she 
had been told it, would only have looked on it as 


| the natural inclination of an active mind, denied 


ite usual channels of thought to find new ones, 
She was only intent on obeying doctor's orders, 
lightening her patient’s captivity, and placiag 
about him the best in the house, 

So it was that he came to know his good Sa- 
maritans had seon “better days.” Their relics 
were seen in the beautiful vase that held the 
flowers Edith never failed to supply, and in the 
delicate china and silver that was always served 
for his use, Ia view of all this not a little per- 
plexity sometimes troubled the stranger. How 
ia all the world was he to repay all this amazing 
kindness? He could not offer money to a girl 
as well born as himeelf. 

It was quite a week after the accident before 
Dr. Marden gave permission to Edith to find out 
who their charge was. So one fine evening she 
came into his room with a bunch of purple 
flowers from the banke, and a few roses from her 
own garden, and began arranging them. Neither 
patient nor nurse spoke, She glanced at him 


or more probably on the pretty hands about 
them. Preeently she said, smiling, 

“Dr, Marden says you are better,” 

“Does he?” smiling back at her. 

“Yes, and I am allowed to ask you some 
necessary questions, I hope, by-the-bye, you are 
not in a hurry to be moved, for Dr, Marden enys 
he couldn’t sanction that for another week at 
least, if not more.” 

“Tam not at all in a hurry,” he said, with a 
vehemence altogether disproportioned to his 
former languor. 

“Well, but perhaps you would like some 
friends with you--we would do the best we 
could to make them comfortable, Shall I write 
to anyone for you #” : 

“You are offering kindness upon kindness,” he 
aaid almost falteringly, stretching out hie hand to 
her involuntarily —“ there is nothing [ can say or 
do to show gou how grateful I am.” 

Edith pave Lim her hand frankly, 

“Don’t thank me,” she said, simply ; ‘I 
sm very glad iodo what I can. I wish it were 

ore.” 


The words might have seemed an affectation 
had they not been uttered with such an absence 
of self-conscionsness, The girl had a poor opinion 
of her own powers, But her listener understood 
and appreciated them to the full, 

‘Wish it were more!” he repented. ‘I wish 
I could tell you one-half.” He stopped, biting hia 
lips—no, he could not tell her all she had done or 
been—-he was not sure he knew himeelf. But he 
was impelled to add earnestly, “You could not 
do more, and! could never make you any real 
return fur such kindness ag yours. Words are 
uneatisfying—one wants to do—” And all the 
time he seemed t» have forgotten that he was 
still holding her hand—~seemed only. What he 
had forgotten was, that he ought to release it, 
for the touch of those soft fingers seat a quicker 
throb to his heart, He did not know that he 





was looking up into her face with more than 


ward to her coming, making a point of it in the. 


she would say or do, or what her next movement | 


once or twice, and he kept his eyes ou the flowers, | 


household was not a rich one, that Edith was a | gratitude. Nor did the girl see all there wae in 


that face. The colour came slowly to her cheeks, 
and she made a movement to withdraw her 
hand, but such earnest thanks, for so plain, and 
welcome a duty embarrassed her naturally, 

“T want neither words nor action,” she said, 
smiling. “I only want you to gob well and 
strong—indeed, that will be the beet thanks you 
can give me-—a tribute to my nursing; now I 
roust go,” 

“Must you! But one of your questions waa 
to ask my name, wasn't it. and you ought to 
know who you are succouring. My nome is 
Dallas Lockhart.” He did not notice the girl’s 
involuntarily start,and went oa. “ My mother is 
the only person [ could ask to come, and she is 
abroad. I don't think there is any necessity to 
let her know about me-—she will only be fright- 
ened when there is really no cause.” 

‘As you will,” answered Hdith, with an 
impression that some balf-unacknowledged reason 
for not having his mother with him lay beneath 
that he had expressed. : 

"T daresay you know my name already +” 

** Yea—Hdith Elliemore.” 

She nodded, and again said “sie must po.” 

‘No, stay one minute,” be said, ‘ mayn’t 1 
ask one question--nay two?” 

** Yes, two-—no tore,” 

“hose people who ran my boat down—were 
they saved?” * 

“ One by yourself—the others the lauuch took 
of. The next question I know.’ 

“What will it be?" he said, with a quick 
inquiring glance. 

“Your boat is quite safe in my boathouse, 
Mr, Lockhart,” said the gizi, smilicg ; ‘a little 
damaged, but not much.” 

“Poor Water Lily! I am sogiad. You are 
going?” as she moved astep. ‘ Lut there was 
something else.” 

‘There were to be only two questions, it is 
time you were quiet and settled.” 

Again he laid his hand on hers, and she had 
not the heart to shake it off, its very weaknesa~— 
the painful weakness of the strong man—forced 
her to yield. She drew near again. 

“Someone,” he began, slowly, ‘‘heiped me 
over that low wall that skirts a bouse in the 
woods—I can’t recall the name ; bub all the rest 
has been coming back to me, and it worries me, 
I lie thinking of it, and trying to remember. 
Please help me,” 

‘eli I tell you,” she answered, “will you not 
worry yourself fo remember anything more? £ 
wish you bad a sleepier brain,” 

“But I haven't, snd I can’t help it, even though 
you wish I Kad. 10 ways a woman’s hand,” 

" Yes,” said Edith-—'' mine.” 

“Yours! you saved me--ob!” he eaid, bow- 
ing hie facedown on ber havd—“ whet cant 
aay t” 

She had to wait a minute before she epoke. 
There had been more than gratitude, something 
of rapture in those first words--and, somehow, 
she was not quite sure her voice would be steady 
enough. 

“It was nothing,” she said, hurriedly. “T 
was near; you more than half got yourself up. 
I did so little,” 

“No, so much—it is I who can do so litth-~ 
leas than nothing,” said Lockhart, quiveringly, 
and stooping his head lower kiese?d her hand. 
Then he turned aside, from her—~sho fancied be- 
cause he was half ashamed of bis emotion. She 
lingered a minute, not liking to leave him so 
abruptly, and presently, seeing he did noi stir, 
said toftly,— 

“ Good-night Mr. Lockhart. Shall I leave you 
Rover to save you from being lonely }” 

He auswered so aoftly,— 

“ ] shall not be lonely. Good-night.” 

’ He knew she had gone—he felt the room was 
empty, and yet he had never felt less lonely in bis 
life—wakeful, but not restless ; nor did his vague 
dreams merge into sleep till a light step bad 
passed the door, 

“ Alice,” eaid Edith, coming into the kitchen 
the next morning early, *' our patient's name is 
Loekhart.” 

She epoke in ao disappointed a tone that Aiics 





looked up in 
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“Lor, dear, what's the matter} There are 
more Lockharts than he, Do you think he’s 
Lady Helen’s son ?” 

“*T don’t know, I hope not” 

“So do I,” said Alice, who was as won by the 
stranger’s beauty and gentleness as her young 
mistress, but was more at liberty to speak her 
mind, “Well, Miss Edith, never mind, there’s 
everything ready to take up to him,” 

Edith waited on her guest with her usual atten- 
tion, chattered a little, and coaxed him into eat- 
ing something (it was just possible ber exemplary 
patient took rather more coaxing than was 
necessary) ; then she made the room ready for 
the doctor, and when he came heard his favour- 
able opinion with unconcealed pleasure ; but here 
was a feeling of pain somewhere through all the 
routine of the morning she could not account for. 
Dallas Lockhart! What was the name of Lady 
Helen's son } 





CHAPTER III, 


“Tam going to get you free of your patient 
svon,” said Dr. Marden to Edith one morning, 
the frst on which Lockbart was allowed to get to 
the sofa-stage. 

They were both standing by him, as he lay on 
the wide couch, and his dark brown eyes glanced 
keenly into the girl’s face as he made that 
remark—keenly, half wistfully. Was ehe glad ? 
He was not. 

She came half behind him, lifting his head to 
settle the cushions more comfortably ; in that 


position he could not see her face, but he heard | 


her answer,— 4 

‘Tem sure he will be very p'eased.” 

“He isn’t cure himself theu,” he aaid, directly, 
“except that you will be free of a great 
trouble,” 

If he bad meant to elicit some decisive werds 
to show her miad he failed. She only shook her 
head, smiling dissent ; and, thereupon, he was 
ungrateful enough to almost wish he had taken 
slower steps towards convalescence. But he did 
not fret long-—there were days of Elysium stil), 
and he made the most of them. Her small 
library was ransacked for his use, but there 
was more taiking than reading. He could not 
read much, but he would listen unwearily to his 
young nurse, when she read aloud; whatever she 
chose--ior he left it to her—he said he liked, 
ill Edith threw down the volume one day, declar- 
ing he could not always like whaiever she decided 
on, half vexed, half laughing. 

“Yea; why not?” he said, surprised. 
tastes are alike~-that is al!.’ 

“‘They must vary sometimes,” 

“They haven’t as yet,” said Lockhart, who 
yuld have listened contentedly if the sweet voice 
ad read a parliamentary return, and to whom it 

seemed quite natural io like everything she 
liked, ‘‘ Besides, it’s quite refreshing to follow a 
lend ; I've been so petted and spoiled all my life, 
Tm rather tired of having my own way, You 
see, I'm an only child,” 

“So was I!” said Edith, with a little sigh, 
folding her hands over her book on her knees ; 
“but then, you see, Mr, Lockhart, I lived at 
schoo! chiefly, and, besides-——-” 

“ Besides what?” said he, as she stopped. 

“T was going to say that we poor folk get rubs 
enough to counteract all effects of spoilirg,” she 
aaid, lightly. 

“ Per contra, the rich ones have no counter- 
action. That's very true, Happily, Miss Ellis- 
more, I’ve had the counteraction, aad I hope it 
has saved me from being unbearable.” 

“You!” she said, in a double surprise, that 
he should ever have known straitness of means, 
and that it should enter anyone's head he was 
nod the most unselfish fellow breathing. 

He laughed at her, divining only one motive 
for surprise. 

‘Yes; you know for our position we were 
poor till a few years ago, For instance, I went 
to Harrow and Keble, not Eton and Christ 
Church; then I think the pater and mater—my 
dear old father was alive then—-had to put down 
some extras. Even now the mouey isn’t mine— 
it’s my mother’s, and,” he added laughing again, 
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“if I displeased her she could reduce me to the 
old necessity for care, It would come hard too; 
it’s odd how soon one gets accustomed to things 
one likes |” 

* Yes,” said Edith, who had listened to this 
frank avowal, with a deadly tightening at her 
heart, “to money, and all the goods money 
brings |” 

She spoke with on irrepressible bitterness, She 
felt as a child feels who has dug all day in the 
sunny sands, and reared a fabric more beauti- 
ful in its eyes than a fairy palace, and knowing 
no.hing of the forces of the sea, comes again 
and finds it all swept remorselessly away. Lock- 
hart caught the change of tone, but mistook its 
cause, 

“I’ve never been sorry I was pocr,” he said, 
half afraid his worcs had struck too home, 
“You know, there are so many temptations abt 
colle ge to rich fellows, who go there half because 
every one elxe in their rank goes. 1 knew that 
my education was my sinews of war, and I 
worked,” 

“And now you find the work was not 
wanted,” said Edith “What a waste of 
time!” 

His perplexed look at her made her flush up— 
how she hated herself! She got up abruptly, 
putting the book on the little table near him, 
Her eyes were full of miserable tears; there 
was vo truth or sweetness in the world any- 
where, Even this man she had saved and 
nursed, whose unshadowed eyes spoke loyalty 
itself, even he must be her enemy, Against her 
haunting fears she had striven to believe he 
could not be the one she was bound to despise, 
and he was, here under her very roof, who had 
been dependent on her almost as a child on its 
mother, the last’ beiug in the world save one to 
whom she would have chosen to render such a 
service, Into this room she had gathered for 
his sake all that could make it biight; she had 
enjoyed to the full the rare companionship with 
a cultured mind. She had been ao happy. She 
ha! trusted him; aud he was no better than 
the rest of the hard world, A brief four years 
of wealth had ruined him—a true son of his 
mother. 

Yet he was her guesh, although her enemy, 
thrown on her care; she m 
towards him. 


She muvt fight a battie with herself ; she must 
and the battle was 


not come own to his level ; 
harder than she thought. 
We don’t half break our hearts if an ordinary 


acquaintance does some dishonourable thing we 


had never expected from them: it is when our 
iove is wounded that we feel the full sharpness of 
pain. 

Nobody krew till afterwards how she strugg!ed 
with herself iu the time she was away from bim, 


words to one who wa: ill aud a guest, 
She came back later on, and as she sat down 


eyes staggered her. 


face? 
he knew notbiog, or not the whole { 


rally manages to make itself tasted, 


he hoped to see more of it now, 


little faster. 


boating, 
she spoils me.” 


trembling. 





shut up till mother comes back,” 


ust make no change 


quite alone ; how she reproached herself for what 
seemed to her the cruel unkindness of tone and 


by his sofa the firat glance of those clear, brown 


flow could mesnness be connected with such a 
Was it possible that Alice was right, and 


But she was weary of pros and cons, She 
learned her firet iesson of putting aside the bitter 
and living on what sweet remainei—a lesson that 
is seldom learned very perfectly ; the bitter gene- 


Dallas was tarning over some views of the 
Thames she had left fur him; he did not seem 
to know some of them, and she acted as cicerore. ‘ 
He had been eo little in the district, he expleined ; “T don’t know, 


“Do you?” she said, and her heart beat a 
“ Why, yes ; while I was abroad mother bought 
a place further up river, because I am so fond of 
I haven’t seen it yet. You see how 
“Do you know the name of it?” said Edith, 
evading an answer to his last remark, and 
turning the leaves rapidly. Her fingers were 


Let me see, Willingham Place, I think, It’s 


“ think it’s here,” said the girl, bending her 
head lower over the book ; while Lockhart, !«un. 
ipg on one arm on his cushiuns, looked over hey, 
“That's it!” ehe said, stopping suddenly at a 
photograph, where a low-built house stood on 
the river bank in an entourage of trees. She 
pushed the book towards him, sitting back in her 
chair. 

“What a jolly place!” he said, alter a iow 
minutes’ earnest gazing: then, as if his own g od 
opinion was not enough, he looked up to ner, 
"Do you like it?” 

‘ On!” she said, with unconscious coldness, 
“JT know all the river by heart, and this house 
too, It's a very pretty plave, but very much cut 
of order at present.” 

He shut the book up with a quiet “Thank 
you.” 

He didi not care about the place now ; be 
lay looking at the trees and river with a soreness 
of heart that tired him mors than all the talking 
aud reading. 

What did {it mean, this strange variation cf 
manner? Had he vexed her? Was she weary 
of the burden that had been in a manner forced 
upon her ? 

For almost the first time a terrible impatience 
swept over him; the next moment came the 
blank thought,— 

“Leave her! How can I live?” 

So silent he grew, so motionless he lay that 
Edith, thinking he was asleep, went quietly awey 
to Alice, who was alone in the kitchen. 

The girl sat down on the floor, and clasping 
= hands round her knees, stared into the 

re, 

“Well, dear,” eaid the old woman, “ how's tle 
young master? You have fine times up there 
chattering with him.” 

“ Yos,” said the girl, without moving. “ Atice, 
do you know who he is }” 

“Not our Lockhart, Miss Edith?” exclaimed 
Alice. 

Edith nodded her head. 

* Yes he is,” she ssid, ‘and I am sorry he ever 
came under this rovf,” 

Alice glanced at the proud young face, She 
could not detect any grief there, and yet to her 
mind it would have simplified matters if Mics 
Edith had fallen in love with the handsome 
young stranger. 

* It’s an odd fate,” said she, taking up sgaio 
the sewing shebad letdrop. ‘“ But I don’t know 
| about being sorry, Miss Edith, He's wronged 
you, maybe, but he was as near his death as he i! 
ever be, and illenough afterwards, You'd have 
taken him in if you'd have known who lie was.” 

“ Of course I should, but I should be sorry it 
had happened so,” said the girl, almost fiercely ; 
“why shouldn't [? It’s not in the least likely, 
so quick as he is, that he knowe nothing. | 
can't believe that,” 

Alice was silent; she could not quite argue 
| with her mistress, bub was overborne by bev, 
and thought she herself must be mistaken, __ 

Her disagreement was founded on nothivg 
stronger than her feminine love of a handsowe 
face and wipning manner, and, perhaps, thot 
nobler feminine weakness for the heipless ; 
besides, she did not feel the wrong in its many 
sidednesa as Edith did. Money represented 1° 
her aiuch less than it did to her mistress, 

“ [c's hard to be angry with the likes of bim 
either, however bad he’s been,” ventured the old 
nurse, at last—ah ! how the girl’s heart echoed 
that—" and I don’t think he could take so much 
from you and keep on in the wrong.” ; 
A fair face ia nob always sign 
of a fair conscience, Alice, and it’s easier to keep 
on in 8 wrong than give it up; besides, didn’t 
he tell me that without thie fortune they would 
be poor? Of course he would show nothing 
when he said he knew my name; he had heard 
it before, when he was not allowed to talk or be 
talked to, Weil, never mind now ; it won't le 
long before he’s gone,” 

Poor lad |” said Alice—the old are less keenly 
resentful than the young. Don’t lose all your pny 
for him, Miss Edith.” 

The girl got up with a half laugh, and bent 
to kies her nurse, 
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“Don’t make me jealous, Alice,” she «aid, 
“and forget me for him, Good-night ! 

* Good-night, dear.” 

Alice held the girl fondly, looking in her face, 
struck by something in her manner not guite 
like her Mies Edith; tut Edith drew herself 
away gently and went uprtairs, At the door of 
the sick room she paused, 

She always went in the last thing, as now no 
one sat upat vight to see that all was right, She 
could not neglect one of these duties because her 
patient should be her enemy. 

Should be? Alas, as she looked at him, sleeping 
ro quietly, were that quivering lip and those 
gathering tears signs of enmity ? 


CHAPTER IY. 


Att too quickly the days fled by—ail too 
quickiy. Dallas Lockhart dropped one by one 
his privileges of invalid, and took up his ordinary 
habits. 

He felt the more keenly, now that he must 
soon leave it, that his first fanciful thought had 
held 9 truth—that this desolate, broken-down 
old Croft was an enchanted castle, holding its 
peerless princess—but was he the prince? That 
wass question that pumled him and gave him 
many a wakeful hour, 

He could not fail to see that since the day 
when Edith and he had looked at the photo- 
graphs there had been in her manner at times 
a subtle change, 

It seemed always that she struggled against it, 
but he felt it ; and she tacitly, while surrounding 
him with every care and attention, kept him ata 
distance ; let him but try ever so slightly to pass 
the barrier he saw the resistance she made, 

It was not that she was wi of her charge ; 
it was no want of hospitality-—-he could distin- 
guish that clearly—and therein lay the puzzle, 

What was it that had changed her} In a 
diferent position he would have challenged her 
to tell him the truth, as it was under her roof 
he was forced to hold his hand. 

This restraint on his part, on poor Edith’e a 
conflict of feeling she did not understand, made 
the last days anything but happy, although both 
would fain have prolonged them, Dr. Mar- 
den pronounced his patient fit to travel, and 
Lockhart told Edith the same evening he ehould 
go to the London-house, where his mother would 
join hira. 

Edith had received this announcement quietly, 

with no expression of sorrow, yet the young man 
was not disheartened; her silence bad an 
eloquence of which she was unconscious, 
_ Presently she looked up, and asked earnestly 
if he was really fit for the journey—if he did 
not feel quite equal to it, her house and all in 
it were ab his service, 

“Yuu know,” she said, almost unsteadily. ‘I 
shall never forgive myself ifany harm came to 

ou,” 

“ My gentlest and kindesb of nurses,” said the 
youvg man, taking her hand ; “ do not tempt me 
to be selfish, How can J, who have received so 
much at your hands, make myself auch a burden 
to you? It is hard enough to go—don’t make it 
harder,” he added softly, while the girl seewed 
St a loss what to say, “I must go, bun I shall 
always remember this time—the happiest in all 
my life—and you.” 

“Ob,” said the girl with a laugh, “don’t you 
thick Alice is quite as much entitled as I om to 
gratitude—if gratitude is due! I hope you will 
be happier amongst your own friends than tied 
to one room, Will you see your boat? She has 
been repaired according to your orders.” 

“ockhartb went down tothe boat-house, and 
Edith watehed him, He would remember her 
just till London was reached, she thought, scorn- 
fully, and the happiest time of his life would fade 
from his memory in the whirl of hie existence 
there. Yet how true and earnest he had looked, 
aud the impress of his touch seemed still on her 
hand! Had he two natures } 

But the fates, or, more properly, the clerk of 
the weather, intervened. Two or three days of 
rain made Dr, Marden order Lockhart to remain 


medical fiat, 

Nor did Edith appear displeased, Those 
treasured days--the sweeter beciuse so short- 
lived ! 

And even Lockhart scarcely counted the hours 
iaore than Edith did ; the difference was that he 
acknowledged he counted them, that he dreaded 
their end; and Edith tried to buoy berself up 
with the thought that he was deliberately wrong: 
ing her, and to deny that she cared about his 
going. Or else she told herself that it was the 
constant occupation she would misa ; the greate 
fulness in her barren life; yet her heart sank 
when one morning the sun shone brilliantly into 
— room, and she knew her charge would leave 


When the parting hours actually came he went 
to seek Edith. But she waa not in the sitting- 
room, only another instance of her avoidance of 
him, which she had followed for the last day or 
two, 

Dallas locked round the room lingeringly-—it 
had grown dear and familiar to him; he had 
already a thousand associations with every object 
in it; convalescence had not been to him that 
dreary period it is to some-—nay, it had been 
more than the return to health—it had been the 
sweet coming of a uew life. 

He had said truly to Edith it had been the 
happiest time of his existeuce, And he could not 
leave this place even for a time (for he fully 
intended to see it again) withou: many a pang. 
He had no intention of eaying a word to Edith 
before going—nor could he be said to have made 
& negative decision ; he knew of uo necessity, bub 
the dire one of parting, that filled up all 
blanks. 

Love was new to him—though boyish fancies 
he had had—and he scarcely knew its power, He 
knew it would be hard to say farewell—he did 
not know how hard to leave unsaid anything but 
that one word. 

It was very near the time when he must go, no 
one knew that better than Edith, as she pulled 
her boat up to the steps. Bese 

She had kept away till the last minute, and 
now she went up to the house, with a more 
than usually independent carriage, and into 
the drawing room. She would nov let herself 
think of anything but the wrongs she sutfered— no 
memory of those long hours of watching and tend- 
ing, of the geutie thanks and smile of welcome, 
roust soften her, 

“At last!” exclaimed Lockhart, turning 
from the window. “Why, how little time you 
have left us! Asif I could say good-bye to you 
as I do to an ordinary acquaintance !” 

She had been deadly pale, but the faintest 
flush disturbed that..pallor; her eyes eavk 
beneath his, She said coldly, avoiding him by 
passing to a side table to put her hat down,— 

“JT went on the river. I thought I was in 
plenty of time. Do you leave so soon?” 

He followed her, 

“ Miss Eiliswaore—Edith,” he said, earnestly, 
“do you think so badly of meas to believe I 
have no gratitude—that I can take life and the 
tenderest care from you unfailing, untiring, 
without one warmer thought than I give to my 
last new friend?” 

“ “T never said that, Mr. Lockhart.” 

“But I have sometimes feared you thought 
it. It is the wor!d's way, I know; it is not 
mine.” 

“Why are you attacking me?” she asked, in 
rather haughty surprise. “I have never said 
you were ungrateful: I have. never asked for 
gratitude ; I have done nothing more than any- 
one would have done,” 

“But you have changed to me at times, Is 
it anything I have done? Am I never to sce 
you again! Do you want quite to forget me--to 
wipe out this time ?” 

“TY daresay I shall remember it quite as 
long as you will,” said the girl, moving away 
again, 

She could nob help that bitter speech; it 
seemed wrung from her torment and pain. 





He sprang after her so quickly as to intercept 














where he was; and Lockhart, though making | her, There flashed into his mind, half dazzling 
slight remonetrance, yielded very meekly_to the | hi 


m, a possible clue to her strange worda. 

“ Edith,” he said, hurriedly, “do you want 
me to go-to stay? I[f I go will you bid mo 
come back? I cannot, If will not leave you fe: 
ever |”” 

She drew back in a cort of terror--angry too, 
he saw, but it did not daunt him. 

“IT bad never meant, here and now,” he went 
on, “to say euch words to you, hut they are 
forced on me; I cannot help it, I said you gave 
me life, give me one thing more precions, your 
self!” , 

Oh! the sweetness of that passionate avowa! 
through all the indignant scorn it aroused, ye’ 
the scorn flashed forth sharp and uneparing. 

“You”—she said— you, Dallas Lockhart 
dare such insult to me !” 

‘Insult! In Heaven’s name, what do yow 
rean 3” 

She was silent, 

“T will know,” said Lockhart, white anc 
stern, “I will not go until you tell me, Iveult 
is a strong word to use toa man who offers you 
all that he can in all honour, or—or” he fal 
tered, growing still more deathly white--“ am | 
too late? but I could not know.” 

“ No-—no,” erfed the girl, etung to the quick 
‘nop that, but you must not speak of love ti 
me. Love, itis only gratitude. You must go 
I will hear no more from you.” 

fa answer to which commanding dismissa! 
Lockhart took both her hands, holding he 


prisoner, 
She struggled to get them away for a minute 
but perhaps his quiet mastery made its own 


appeal to her. She stood quite still waiting. 

" Edith,” he caid, more softly, “you tell me 
there is no other love between us, but you fancy 
there is something else. I cannot quite believe 
that it is your own heart that is shut sgainsi 
me, or your manner would have beon different 
You may flash your eyes ab me if I hurt you 
woman’s pride, but I am right.” 

The look she gave him might have cowed many 
a brave man, She said, curling her lip,— 

"You are using your strength spainst my 
weakness, I cannot escape, 30 I suppore you can 
say what you like.” 

Her drew her a little nearer. 
bling now, yielding insensibly ayaiust her will te 
the glamour stealing over her spirit, 

* You shall answer me one question,” he sak 
gently, “and you shall ve free, if then you wish 
it. Iwill not plead my right to an answr; | 


Sse wae trem 


will ask itasa grace, Is it that you du vot love 
me, Edith? Look me straight in the eyes. 
Whether you say yrs or no, and I will tuke the 

answer.” 
“T will answer nothing,” she answered de 
herself and 


fiantly, making a struggle againet 


him. 

“Yea, you will,” he said, speaking coolly, but 
with a certain settling of the lips his mother 
would have understood. She did look at him 


then, at first in a dumb indignation—thea 
eyes fell, her head drooped, all hor spirit lag 
passive, 
‘You must go,” whispered Edith, her heart 
beating fast and heavily; “I cannot answer 
? 


you. 

“Yes, Edith, you can. [ am waiting,” he 
said, in the same gentle way he had spoken once 
before ; “you know what my question was.’ 

If it had been possible for Edith ever to harc 
pictured such a moment as this she wou'd have 
imagined herself telling him fearless!y that he 
had robbed her ; now shrinking from such open 
accusation, clearing him in her heart of heats 
from all blame, instinctively she modified the 
harsh words, 

“There is wrong—injustice between us,” slic 
said, still not venturing to Jookup. “You may 
know nothing of it—I thought once you did,” 

“Wrong! fvjustice! To whom? to you?’ 
Lockhart demanded, perplexed. “I have not 
an idea whab you mean—but still, Edith 
still, you have not anewered me, Must I take 
the anawer—and as I want it—so!’ ile had 
lifted her face to his, and now, locking for a 
minute into the sweet eyes that wavered under 
his geze, pressed his lips to hers, How thas firs’ 
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ove kiss thrilled to the girl’s very soul! It waa 

» matter that ic claimed her, that she felb it 
meant possession, that it had been given without 
full consent, and that it was Dallas Lockhart who 
£aveit, She wondered no longer whether he 
‘were true or false, whether there were shame or 
glory in yielding to this love; in spite of her 
pride aud her stinging sense of injustice she was 
like the reat of human-kind—subject to the same 
power that ia some shape or other moulds the 
lives of all, And she had said she would never 
forgive Dallas Lockhart, snd Dallas Lockhart 
was putting back the curls from her forehead, 

ud asking, with an infinite satisfaction in his 
own eye, = 

“‘And now you are mine, my wilfal darling, 
and I won’t ask you what you meant by all those 
hard thingsa—only you mighb just as well have 
been good.at once. Do you want to be free now, 

i promi ed you : 

He expecied but one answer—he bent down to 
her, laughing « little~a laugh so full of happi- 
ness-~it seemed a pity for her to lock up at him 
unsmilingly, and then down at her prisoned 

ds, aud draw'ng them from his, step back 
with the answer “ yes,” 


That word seemed to stagger him—he could 
10f ab once recover from the shock it gave him, 
aud before he could speak the girl sald, with a 


burning brow,-- 

“I was bewildered—i could 
burried me on—-I never meant to give way 

“ Edith,” said Lockhart, steraly——with all his 
gentleness he was the last man to stand trifling— 
“if it were anyone but you I could find it in my 
heart to be angry. You love me—you will not 
deny it—whst ban is there on you or me that 
should be stronger than that supreme ciaim? I 
have done nothing to iojure sou~-how could I 
when [ never knew of your existence until three 
weeks ago?” 

She had stood with her head averted, but at 
those words she turned sbarply towards him with 
such a glad light leaping into her eyos, 

“Ohi” she said, with a long breath of utter 
relief ; ‘thank Heaveu for that! I knew you 
could nob be guilty! Don’t,” ehe went on, im- 
ploringly ; “‘dou’t ask me to explain, [ might 
have done it if yours had been the fault, but it is 
not-—and you would hate me if I told you why I 
never can. I never will be your wife |” 

“That is nonsense, Edith—you don’t know 
what you ask, or if you do mugt think me eome- 


t think—you 


” 


thing jess than a man. I will not leave this 
room nor let you Jeave it till) I know what this 
riddik 


wneansa—why we two, loving each other, 
and of equal birth, are to part. Imagine my 
coolly giviug yon up and knowing no more of the 
reason than your dog!” he said, with a gesture 
of contempt for the imagined poltroon, 

"Tt is for your own sake,” she said, half sick 
with undefined dread— you will not believe 
m?,” i 

“That is no matter—I have the right of 
love on your side and miue, to know your 
reason. You forfeited your right to silence when 
you confeased you loved me. I am willing to 
incur whatever pain may be favolved—there can 
be none worse than parting from you.” 

**No?” she said, lifting her eyes for a 
second—" not to hear that one you love is un- 
worthy ?” 

His cheek grew pale; there was only one 
being iu the world he loved, save Edith, but he 
anawered steadily,— 

* Not even that,” 

There was a second’s pause, then she said 
abruptly,— 

“You heard my name before, 
did you know it?” 

“Not yours individually—it struck me ag 
familiar, because my mother had had an old 
ériend of the same name.” 

* You thought him only a friend }” 

“Oh,” said Lockhart, a little careleasly, “I 
aiways thought it probable there had been some- 
thing more on his side, at any rate.” 

“Your mother,” said Edith, moving to the 
raantel-piece, and leaning sgainst it, ‘‘ was 
with him in his last illness, Did she tell you 
whether he left any child ¢” 

“I never knew he was even married.” 


I told it you—- 





| 





i 


‘*He was—and he left a daughter.” 

‘* Yourself?” broke from Lockhart, involun- 
tarily. 

“Yes. My father and Lady Helen were 
lovers in youth—a quarrel parted them, they 
each married. My father always disliked me, 
and I was kept away from him. I was abroad 
when he died, and when I came home found 
he had left to me out of all his wealth only 
this Croft and a pittance, The rest was—your 
mother’s |" 

“A monstrous injustice!” exclaimed Lock- 
hart, warmly; “but forgive me your father’s 
fault. My mother, | think, knew of no child he 


left ; indeed, she could not, or she would, if 
poasible, legally have restored a fortune so 
gained.” 

Edith gave him one glance and was silent. 


He ignored both the look and the silence, 
though they brought back that faintness of 
heart. 

“TE this is all,” he said, “I see no reason in it 
for parting. Ail mother’s is and will be mine, 
and mine will be yours.” 

“Tb is not all,” ehe said, half fiercely, “TI 
will never receive my own in that way—it shall 
be given back, because it is my right.” 

“But, Edith, you are unreasonable, Even 
if all your facts are right, and there may be 
mistake—mother will only have to be assured 
of your identity to repair her uncorszious 
wrong.” 

*Uneonscious 1” 

Such a.ring in the word ehe had never meart 
to utter! The young mav flushed to his brow, 
with sudden chivalrous anger. 

“Take care, Edith! You have fancied a 
wrong, and brooded over it till you are unjust, 
Do you mean tc imply that mother knew of 
your existence, and willingly defrauded you! 
My mother |” 





—-— 


quering her tears at last. “I think she must 
have done ib for you,” 

Lockhart pressed the curly head closer against 
him, soothing her ; silently doing battle with the 
cold doubt which he called disloyalty. 

Of couree, if she had done it, it was for 
him—if! he set his teeth with a curse on 
himeelf, 

“ You mean,” he said in a low voice, ‘ab least 
you think, that mother persuaded your father 
into this?” 

She only gave a little movement ‘of assent. 

“ Allowing,” said Lockhart quietly, “for the 
sake of argument, thab thab were so, you might 
be right in refusing to take your own through 
me, as my wife, not as your father’s daughter. 
But you will find there has been a mistake—tha: 
mother was innoceat. I will see how it stande, 
Edith, I will tell herabout you ; you shsll hava 
your own, after that”—he drew a short bitter 
sigh—" I can’t think of that yet.” 

The girl lifted her head and fixed her clear 
eyes ov his face. ‘ 

‘Yes, ask her,” she said; “be aatiafied with 
nothing less than the truth, for you must know 
it in the end—azI do, But hope nothing-—she 
will yield nothing,—and I will never be more to 
you than J am now.” 

“Hush!” he gaid hurriedly, with his hand 

over her lips ; “ you must not say that ; ib would 
be almost like a vow! Let ir rest as it is at 
present ; we are not parted, it will all come 
right.” 
Poor fellow! How he sought to read in the 
eyes he looked into some confirmation of the 
confidence he would have given his life to feel 
as earnestly as he had uttered it. He could see 
there no change save a deep eoftness that cut hin 
to the heart, 

He clasped her to him, kiesiag her again and 
again, telling her he would come back, ssking her 


She shrank away, half-frightened, but more | to hops, to mistrust this strange conviction of 
in dread of his anger—-her lips were quivering | hers. 


et, 
" How dearly she loved him for that euperb 
disdain of the bare possibility of his mother’s 
sin, 

*“] knew you would not believe me,” she 
eaid, tremblingly ; “bua don’t be angry with 
me, it is true, Alica knows it—ask your 
nother,” 

"YT would not insult her eo,” said Dallas, still 
too indignant to take to heart the fact that poor 
FE iith was nearer crying than she had ever been 
in her life before, *' Asif she would sel} herself 
for a paltry fortune-~poor as she was;” and he 
crushed back as treason the nameless doubt 
whether his mother was ubterly incapable of such 
wrong. ‘‘ But, of course,” haughtily, “ neither 
she nor I would touch gold that oply the law 
msde ours,” 

“Dallas!” said the girl, stretching her bands 
towards him. “Oh, Dallas!” 

He had her in his arms before the pathetic 
appeal had left her lips, and she was erying 
bitterly as che clung to him. 

“Oh,” she said, between her broken sobs, 
don’t misunderstand me—don’t speak te me as 
you did! I wanted not to tell you—you made 
me, and it was your right. I isn’t the money i 
care for; oh, don’t think that, it’s the injustice, 
it has crippled me so! But I would rather you 
had it than I, How coold I harm you! If ib 
was mine thia minute I would give it all back to 
you }” 

“ My own love!” said the young man, kissing 
the soft cheek wet with tears, 
understood you, I should never think you cared 
more for the money than the right to have it. 
Don’ cry so, Edith ; I have not misjudged you, 
indeed. I was harsh, I know, because I could not 
bear to hear a word agains) mother—” and he 
would not let himself eveu think. ‘ Because I 
could not swear before Heaven that an angel 
might sooner do it than she, You have heard 
Alice's prejudiced version till you believe it; if 
your father disliked you and loved my mother, 
was he not likely ta do you the wrong?” 

“ He always told Alice he would leave me al! 
he had. He was unloving, but never unjust, 
Your mother knew I lived, and has let four years 
go by without giving a sigo,” said Edith, con- 


*T never mie- | 


| 





' 


' 
} 





And Edith only wished, but did not say it, 
they had never loved each other, and uttered not 
a word. 

And when he had gone she knew he would 
never come back gave for a last parting, and the 
house was to her desolate—desolate ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Tr was e iniserable day Dallas Lockhart spent 
in the lonely London house between his leaviog 
the Croft, and his mother’s arrival. He miszed 
Edith terribly ; he felt the lassitude of recent ill- 
ness, and worse than all was that ceaseless dread, 
and his ceaseless struggle to persuade himself 
that he did not feel it, 

He hailed it aa a relief when he stepped into 
the brougham, and was driven to Charing-cross 
to meet Lady Helen; and the first words she 
said to him, asa she still held his band, and 
looked into the clear-cut, handsome face 
were,— 

“What have you been doing with yourself, 
Dallas? How pale you are, and worried-looking. 
You haven't been ill, have you?” 

‘Yes I have, mother, for the first time in my 
life,” he answered, with a laugh ; “ but never 
mind now. I'mali right. I'll teli you about it 
after dinner.” ; 

She was nob satiefied av to the ‘‘all right,” 
and asked why he had not let her know, 

He wasn’t ill enough, he said, lightly, and 
began asking her about her brief foreign sojourn, 
till they drew up at the great house in Eaton- 
aquare. 

Lady Helen mused while hor maid dreseed er 
for dinner—the slightest change in her darling 
disturbed her, and if he had not been go irre- 

ressibly high-spirited from a little Turk of 5 
fellow in the nursery he would easily have slid 


| into that deplorable object vulgarly called “ 


milkeop,” 

Ab dianer she eyed him continually, and 
Dallas chafed under the inquisition—it had 
always been ® sore point between them, and the 
last three days he had been so delightfully uv- 
conscious of fretting care, 
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“Jam going to my own boudoir, my dear,” 
she caid, as she left the dining-room ; “ and when 
you have finished your cigar you can join me 
there.” 

He did not even light a cigar—the. wine in his 
glaes waa untouched, In twenty minutes he 
entered Lady Helen’s sanctum, 

There she sat kuitting—a tall, handsome woman 
of barely fifty, and not locking her age by many 
a year. Her perfectly made dress of dark blue 
silk, with the rich lace at her throat and the gold 
ornaments in her ears became her. 

Very dignified she looked, the great lady, but 
not lovable, a little unapproachable to most 
people, and somewhat cold—she bad been that 
to. her husband—a woman whose soul seemed 
wrapped up except to her only child, and to him 
she had been over tender. 

“Now, mother,” said Lockhart, sinking on to 
the vacant place beside her ; ‘* I’m quite ready 
for the cross-exam., only let me.premiee, by the 
time I could say who I was I was out of 
danger—what there had ever been—and it was 
no use to trouble you. Also that I am well as 

“Hm! What was the matter?” 

Dallas briefiy explained the accident. 

“And why didn’ the aoctor or somebody 
write to me?” exclaimed Lady Helen, in dis- 
tress; ‘who could have nursed you as I 
could?” her son privately thought that her 
cemonstrative affection would have driven him 
wild—"I kuow some stupid people have done 
it, and they haven't half taken care of you. 
Where were you?—in some wretched cot- 
tae ?”’ 

‘No, mother,” said. Lockhart, looking etudi- 
ously down at the rich flowered carpet at his 
feet ; “ they tcok me to that old house on the 
river at Harlow——-” 

He stopped dead. His hands lay loosely 
locked on bis knee, the fingers tightened a little, 
but thad was all. 

“What house? said his mother’s voice, 
acertain sharpness it its usually rounded tone, 


“The Croft, they call it,” said Dallas, and in. | 


voluntaily—for iv seemed to him a mean thing 
to watch her—the large brown eyes glanced at 
her face. They wero. drooped again directly, for 
he resented what his looking at her implied to 
himself, 

Her head had been drooped over hey work 
which she still went on with, but an indeseri- 
bable something in her aspect, and a slight move- 
ment of her month, made him inwardly quiver, 

“The Croft—that ruinous old place!” she 
said. “I thought no one lived there.” 

“Tt is very lucky for me someone did, or you 
would have had my ghost sitting hers, 1 was 
cever nearer becoming one of that fraternity,” he 
said, jestingiy, just because he had never in his 
life felt further from jesting. 

‘Don’t jest,” she said, almost angrily, ‘I 
wish to Heaven I had been at home, Who lives 
there? What. is her name—I mean the name 1” 

But the slip of the tongue had caught her son's 
qpick ear, Lady Helen had dropped her work 
in her lap, and her hands were almost grasped 
over it; deeply stirred, terribly anxious for the 
answer she was, Dallas saw too plainly—aa plainly 
that she was putting forth all her powers to seem 
ae usua!, His sickening doubte—alas ! were they 
doubts auy longer? swept over him like a strong 


tida 


“She is Alured Ellismore’s daughter,” he | 


said, 

“Ah, Heaven! I knew it!” cried Helen 
wockhart, wildly, as if the words were wrung 
‘rom her. She checked herself in an instant.as 
she looked up ‘ato her son's face; euch an 
‘ntent, startled, agonized leok was thers, 

“ee ‘What is the matter?” she eaid, again angrily. 

Why do you look like that, Dallas? Sit dowa 
ad go on with your story,” 

Pe No, mother,” said the young man, firmly. 

‘want to hear yours. I want to know what 
yeu meant by those words,” 

: “I meant nothing—nothing that you need 
<uow —- an old tale--an old memory,’ she 
Auewered, speaking more and more rapidly as 
she saw the reavlute lock on his. face settling 


doubted her. ‘Dallas, I don’t think you can 
have recovered, you are so strange.’’ 

‘Mother, you are trying to make me believe 
what you seay—do you believe it yourself! You 
know Alured Ellismore left a child—you have 
acknowledged iv,” 

She looked at him steadily—-how far could she 
try to retrieve that foolish, unguarded cry? 
Should she appeal to his love, or his duty? 
Could she make him credit a lie} 

“ Well, yes, I did,” she said, “‘ and it is a pain- 
ful subject, Dallas, Alured Ellismore and I were 
lovers when we were young, and--and he came 
across this girl's mother—and that parted us— 
he did not marry her, you know “i 

“Stay,” said Lockhart, leaning his hand on her 
shoulder, ‘don’t add to the wrong by an untruth, 
for pity’s sake, From the firat I spoke of the 
the house at Harlow, you were nervous and 
fearful—-why ? if you knew Edith Ellismore to be 
illegitimate? Mother, you must answer me this, 
when Eliismore died did you know his child lived ? 
I have tried to believe you did nut, but so mauy 
things have come back to me that puzzled me, 
Heaven forgive me if I wrong you—answer me 
mother |” 

Hia hand pressed more tightly on Ler in his 
agony. A new thought sprang to ber mind. 

“ Pray, what is the meaning of all this }” she 
said ; “ what have you been listening to from a 
stranger against your mother? I suppose she is 
handsome, like her father, and she nursed you 
like an angel, and possessed you witha chivalrous 
horror of her wrongs. You men are all slaves to 
@ preity face, and we mothers may wear out our 
lives for you, and you don’t care,”’ 

“Ob, mother!” said Lockhart, covering his 
face,‘ if you would only deny the wrong instead of 
taunting me! J do love her, but would to Heaven 
Inever had! [I asked her to be my wife and she 
refused, although she loved me. Then she told 
why she refused—-that we unjustly held the for- 
tune that should be hers, and she would never 
regaiu it save by right. 1 devied that the wrong 
wasintentional, I maintained that you had only 
to know of ber existence to give her back her own. 

* She would not believe me, and [ said I would 
tell you all, Now I come to you, and you have 
nothing to gay. Oh, mother, you cannot know 
all you said—you never could want to keep 4 
single farthing that was nob yours!” 

“Not mine? Docsn’t the law give it me?” 

Lockhart. etepped back with wide, wondering 





eyes, 
“Mother!” he faltered, “you did not eay 
that!” 


“You cannot undersiand it? I ssid it, and 
I mean it! My dear boy, you are » man of 
the world, but like other men you lose all your 
sense when you fall in love, We can't go through 
life on these high-falutin ideas. If Hdith Eliis- 
more really loved you she would accept quietly 
the readiest righting of what she is pleased to 
call her wrozgs. Ib ie sheer nonsense to expect 


legally left to me. If you want this girl to 
have it, marry Ler—there is the simplest eolu- 
tion.’ 

“She would pob take it so, and I would not 
offer it. You are misunderstanding me, mother ; 
if Edith had this fortune to-morrow [ should 
leave her free—if she were less than av acqusint- 
ance I should be as anxious for justice to be 
done. I want our honour cleared |” 

**You have such romantic notions of honour !” 

Lockbart etood hesitating, in despair—he knew 
not what to say, what to urge, in this utterly un- 
expected situation. . Ia spite of his misgivings he 
had never dreamed hia mother would take the 
line she was following now-~a!! the circumetaaces 
combined to bewilder him—the complexion his 
own conduct naturally took, her repadiation of 
views he thought she held as a matter of course, 
her evident facing out the position. Then he 
suddenly knelt at her feet. 

“Mother 1” he said, “ darling mother, I am 
not pleading for Edith, for myssi{, bud for you. 
The law gave you thia gold, but how can the law 





be stronger than honour or justice + Is it just, 
is it right for a father to leave his daughter 
almost pennilesa! You knew she lived—you 


down, and realized with a sharp pang that he | did a bitter wrong, but you can retrieve it now— 





me to give up a splendid fortune that haa been | 





will you? For my sake—not because I love her, 
but because [ love you.” 

She looked into the brown eyea full of a pae- 
sionate pleading—she listened to the sweet voice 
that shook with the intensity of his earnestness , 
then her glance wandered round the room with 
its costly treasures that money had bought, 

* Dallas,” she said, “do you want to be poor f 
You know what it is. Were you happier then 
than with everything you care for? You have 
grown used to wealth.” 

“YT can never touch it again,” he said, shud- 
dering. ‘“ Oh, mother, it seems as if someone 
else were speaking—-not you! What if I do mics 
all these luxuries ?—I have no right to them- 
There is no room for argument, for taster, or 
wishes, or hopes. It is such a plaia right ant 
wrong. It breaks my heart to hear you try to 
persuade me. I can work for both of usa—we 
shall be so much happier. You cannot have been 
happy all these years, mother,”—-he held her 
hands, and she suffered them to lie passive in 
hie ; she could not yield. She could not give up 
this dearly-bought wealth—she, who had been so 
poor, And he, too, would fiod he could not liv 
Without it, and Edith would yield sooner ihan 
lose him, . Why should she give up all her plans 
and hopes for him and for herself, because a 
chance had thrown him in the path of the one 
being whose existence she bad kep) concealed 
from him? She would conquer him through his 
softer nature, and co she laid her hand on the 
dark head, and while she spoke kept caress- 
ingly smoothing back the wavy hair, All wen 
loved petiing, she thought deliberately, and a 
little tenderness would do more than a host of 
reasons, {So she spoke about her love for him, 
and her high hopes for her future, and how even 
Edith would rather see him famous than fettered 
by poverty. 

He was too proud to'owe wealth to his wife. 
She said—if he were poor how could he ask Edith 
again that question he had asked once? She felt 
him quiver a littie then, andshe took heart. But 
she misunderstood the son, who had somehow got 
notions she had never instilled into him, Nob 
even her genile touching on this love of his, her 
willingness to receive as a daughter the wife he 
should bring her, could stir him. He only re- 
peated over and over “Icannot! Icannot! i 
will give up Edith—do anything, but I cannot 
rob |.’ 


“Rob!” said his mother, drawing her hands 
from him sharply, “don’t use euch language in 
my presence. I am tired of euch childishnese, 
sud I am thinking you would ecarcely be so eager 
about abstract justice, Your heart is playing 
you false, Isay again, I would to Heaven you 
had never seen this gir). J will not make myeelf 
a beggar for such nonsence! Ungrateful you 
are, Dallas!” her wrath wae rising bigh-—* what 
do I owe to Alured’s child! He loved me, and 
he dared marry another woman! Put he 
always loved me to the day of his death,” she 
said, in a triucoph that made her son grow pale 
as death. “He was like wax in my hands— 
what did he care for his child against me. and 
mine? Hehated her! Let her be a beggar!” 

“Mother!” seid Lockhart, with almost a 
gasp, springing to bis feet. 

** Yes,” she said, beginning to move burriedly 
akout, her cheeks and eyes burning, “I had my 
revenge, aud I helped you; you who fling aside 
all for the child of the woman [ hated! I wilt 
keep his money |” 

“Oh, Edith, Edith!” Lockhart cried, as if 
the girl stood before him in bodily presence, 
“you said she would never yield; you said 
there had been deeper*wrong thau I knew, and [ 
would not believe you!” 

He bad flang himself on the couch in a sort of 
paroxysm, writhing in anguish. Tais mother he 
had been so proud of, if he had never deeply 
loved her. How waa she better than a thief? 
He !ay for minutes still as death, with his face 
hidden ; then he stood up, feeling half dizzy ih 
he had steadied himself. ‘ Mother,” he sak, 
‘you have told me now the lasb and worst, 
worse than I should have dared vo think. You 


used your power to get this wretched fortune 


that you have made me live on aud seatier ! You 
have heaped shame on me, when you thougt) 
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you were loading me with welcome gifts, But 
hat, at last, I can end—I can leave this home-— 
{can make my own living!" 

“Dallas!” she said, grasping his arm in 


terror, ‘' xusay those words! Don't leave me-— 
any but a while! Thiuk of the world—how it 

will talk | 
lt will only say of me what it says of hun- 


ireds—-that [ have angered you by the ordinary 
foliiee ballonly sink oud of it, But what 
will that matter?” 

* Nothing to you, but to me! Nay, if you 
are obdurate, stay but a week, a fortnight; give 
yourself time to make some plans |!" 

Her words, or perhaps tho look in her face, 
made him waver. It was eurely his duty to 
yield so much, to save her from the pain of 
beiring the inevitable gossip ; besides, in that 
time, short as it was, might he not gain some 
further hold on her ? 

She saw the hesitation, and clinched it by 
the one plea to which most men would have 
yielded, 

“ Dallas, you say I have sinned ; but it was 
for love of you.” 

There was a minute’s wreatling with himself, 
shou he stooped and unloosed her fingers, 
“ Mother, I will stay so long,” he said, 
other !” 

Aud then he walked out 


* Poor 


of the room, 


CHAPTER Vi. 


ror four years Edith FEllismore had 
strengthened herself in her rebellion against in- 
juatics and the letter of the law, till it had not 
been very difficult te declare to Dallas Lockhart 
that ehe would never be his wife till her own was 
ceetored to her. Yet a few days sufficed t 
xImest undo the work so built up in those four 
8. 
he terrible blank his absence had made struck 
> her very heart; she asked herself if she could 
jure this for months or years? What had she 
jone? What was she pitting against her happi- 
ness and his? Pride only, or justice—or both ? 
And even then, what was their united strength 
ust that tremendous power that has worked 
re good aud more woe than any other the 
world ever caw } 

Life hod had some charms for her, as it has 
sometimes even for the most unhappy; it had 
woue now. Her boat lay in its shelter almost 
forgotten, ber piano was closed, her books never 
read ; she paced the paths of the garden, or 
watched listleesly the water at her feet, forget- 
ful of the brilliant weather, of the beautie: of the 
woods around her. What had she done? was 


eal 


her one thought, her inward cry. 

One on she stood at the drawing-room 
window ‘king at a grey, disheartening sky and 
iripping trees, for it had been raining since the 
norniny. 


The wind soughed round the corners of the 
house, and the flowere in the garden drooped 
miserably, while the river rushed turbidly past 
the low wall, 

It was utterly dreary, the drearincss of a wet 
deyin summer, Only a few daye since in this 
same room Dallas had left her-—and she had 
ived months in that time, thought a thousand 

ioughts, wept more tears than io al! her short 
life before, heaped herself with reproaches, not 
all merited, and wished she had died before she 
had suffered the truth to be wrung from her. 

assionate, headstrong, not thoroughly disci- 
ined, her good and her evil were‘alike potent. 

A keen sense of injustice, a wild chafiog againet 
it, had make her refusal of Dallas seem at the 
moment the oue thing right and possible; when 
she had had time to coal down, to reflsct, to 
euffer, to think of h’s suffering, that which had 
seemed undesirable now became cruel and pre- 
posterous, 

The one thing right now was to write to 
vim, ask his pardon ; but here she was checked. 

“Can l, dareI? He has not written, of course 
he is angry with me, or he bas not seen 
Lady Helen, and if he has he must hate me for 
telling him of what she has done, nh, that I 


‘ 
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| 





eall, 





can never undo; once known it will always be a 
wound. If 1 write, what will he think /—that I 
want to call him back,” 

Her whole being shuddered at the idea; then 
ehe thought more clearly, more justly. Surely 
their mutual love gave her the right at least to 
say she was sorry. 

He had not accepted her refusal ; he had called 
her hic, claimed her as hie, prayed her to hope for 
happier days. Did that claim give her no share 
in hig life, no right to acknowledge she had 
listened te pride, forgetful of him? Was her 
fear of sinking her womanhood to part them ? 

Other women had done more than that—they 
themselveshad unsealed the lover'slips; bat here 
theavowal of love had come from him ; she had an 
assured porision. Besides, she would only ask 
his forgiveness, only ask him to let the whole 
thiog rest-—-and here, alas! she saw what a 
power she had raised—-even she could not lay it 
again, 

Yet she wrote her letter—nod easily done— 
done in fear, for there was no one to advise her, 
and she wae full of doubts, She knew iu her 
heart of hearts he would come, she wanted 
him to come, end yet she dreaded each 
minute of every new day. 

And of course he came, It was no matter that 
in this week he had said to himself that whether 
his mother yielded or did not yield neither the 
oue nor the other brought him any the nearer to 
Edith, 

The minute the girl's letter was in his hand, 
had been’ kissed a dozen times, and read a 
hundred, he wasas inevitably bound to see her 
as if she bad bid hin go. He did not know 
what would come of the visit ; if it gave her back 
to him, what possible arrangsment coul made 
to maintain his honour and meet justice! He 
knew he was to see Edith—and he knew no more 
when he entered the familiar hall and passed on 
unucticed to the drawing-: 00m. 

She had been sitting on the floor; she sprang 
to her feet at the sound of the closing door, and 
stood as if paralysed, at first perfectly white, 
then the blood rovhing over her face Iu a crimson 
wave. Herinstinct, obeyed at once, was to tarn 
from him. Lockhartesprang forwards, 

“ Edith!” 

Neither of them could ever recall with much 
coherence what pissed afcer that cry of his, 
Whether she sought his embrace, or he gave it 
they did not know, or care to know ; obstacles 
were ae air—nay, even less, for there was no 
thought or memory of them—nor of past 
auguish! But with returning calmness thought 
came back, and to the girl a miserable shame. 
Dallas read it in her shrinking movement and 
changing colour, aod would not let her go. She 
looked upto him imploringly. 

“How could I help coming ?” he said, an- 
swering that look, ‘“ What had you done to 
need pardon ?” 

“On!” eaid Edith, breaking down into bitter 
sobbing, “so much I would give worlds to re- 
Why need I have made you auffer? It 
had been better to bear iajustice than that. If 
I had only given way; if I had not been so 
proud; if f had not thought of myself you 
would have knowo nothivog Now I have hurt 
you, aud I would rather have died first ! ” 

**My poor darling |” said Lockhart, not with- 
outa tremor in his own sweet tones. “I think 
it was more my fault than yours; I made you 
speak, And, perhaps, nothing is gained in the 
long run by living a lie, even if it be for love’s 
sake, Don’t eob over it.” , 


placed on the sofa, glad enough, when he sat 
down by her, to lean her head against his 
shoulder, and feel his caressing touch. 

Her womauly fear had gone since she saw he 
took it as a matter of course she belonged to him 
in spite of her repudiation of the tie, and she 
felt she had been bound for hia sake to stoop 
and bring him back. 

“Edith, dear,” said the young man, pre- 
sently, “I think it is I, not you, who ought to 
bave some shame, I can only repeat I cou'd no 
more heip coming than I can help breathing, for 
I have so little right to claim you. You have 
been so cruelly treated, and how dare I—how 





can I suffer you to overlook it? Ihave seen my 
mother, It is all true; she does not deny it, 
Oh, Edith, how bitter it is to say this even to 
you! She will not yield—not now, at any rate; 
and how can [ touch what is yours? How can 
[ ask vou to take a dishonoured name ¢ 

“But, Dallas,” said the girl, with some diffi 
culty, “I said in my letter I would not have the 
money ; that if I had it I should give ft all back 
to you.” 

** Aud I would not take it, Edith,”, said Lock- 
hart, proudly, “I know you said so, but I could 
not allow that. No; we will be patient, and I 
will try again if I can influence my mother, I 
promized to remain at home a fortnight, but if 
by then she has made no sign I must leave, [ 
canuot live like that any longer. Ican work. I 
can bear anything now I have you—anything but 
to see her t in a fraud! I cannot bear 
that! She must give way, not for our 
for her own. Edith, darling, you must see I am 
right. Icould not keep the shadow of honour, 
and live idly on what should be yours. If my 
mother will restore it to you it would be easier 
to take from your band than to keep it in mine, 
and ask you to take your owa from me, Oaly 
pride has to be.sunk there, but honour here. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

‘' Yes, I understand,” half averting her face. 

“Then we will wait, and I will try for work.’ 

Edith was silent, droopivog her head a little. 
Lockhart bent down to her. 

* Edith, am I not right?” he asked. 

“You must not Jeave your mother,” she said, 
turning har face still further from him, ‘‘ You 
are all she has.” 

“ Heavon knows I love her dearly, but I 
cannot share in such wrong.” 

“You say the money is mine, and so it is 
morally. I wieh to waive my claim to it. I 
refuse to estrange you two further than I have 
done already. I ask you to use this wealth a: 
you hsve done till now. Ido not want it, IfI 
had it I should give it all back to you.” 

“T cannot do that, Edith; it is asking too 
much,” said Lockhart, with a quick fluah. “When 
I can bring it to you I will forget that you are 
rich and [ poor. As it is I can only do as I have 
said.” Then more softly, drawing her back to 
him again: “ Darling, I know you waut to wipe 
out all that has been done; you want to give up 
your rights to spare me and mine, aud as an 
expiatiou, but are you right in wishing a wrong 
toremain? Can I let my mother continue it, 
and cau I share it? If you were my wife now 
and she gaveit up to me, that would save the 
world’s knowledge, but I could not endure ib, 
although all mine would be yours.” E tith only 
clung to him, with a broken, parsionate whisper 

“If you love me, don’t let me part you two 
further. It will kill me! Go back to her—I 
ask it—tell her I give up my claim-—ieb it resi 
for my sake, If you will not, I shall never as 
long as I live forgive myself.” 

Lockharb put her aside, and getting up crossed 
to the window. For all the wild thrill at his 
heart his cheek had grown pale--there was before 
him such a terrible gacrifice of pride, And ye 
the guerdon! He came bick to her, sat down 
again, and eaid gravely, taking the cold little 
hands in his, é 

“Edith, if I do what you ask me will you 
do something for me?” 

“Something for you?” with a quick inquiring 

lance. 

We are in a miserable buviaess, but there fs a 


| way out of it, since you absolutely refuse the 
Elith forced back her tears aud let herself be | 


right way. 
must.” 

‘*You are very good,” said the girl, grate- 
fully. 

“Scay—you have asked me to forget my 
pride—to do a very hard thing, but I will do 
it to sive you from grief and regret ; but don’t 
thank me.” 

“Why not? You are doing it for me.” 

“I am going tassk a reward though, F tith. 
May I go back to my mother, and tell her that 
if she will settle this mouey on ma, you will give 
me yourself as well |” 

She looked dowu at the hands holding bers, 
then up to his face, Her colour had deepensd, 


If you will not yield, 1 suppose | 
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put her eyee spoke so clearly the thought in her 
heart that he answered it, 

“ My own love, I did not misunderstand you,” 
he said, tenderly. “I thought of this, of course, 
at the very beginning, but I could vot make up 
my mind to stoop my pride. It was only when I 
saw you Ww not have your own, on any terme, 
that I could yield. Practically, it will be the 
same—mmine is yours, a8 yours would have been 
mine. But it is very hard—I deserve the 
reward.” 

“Is it so hard, Dallas? If I had been rich 
and you poor, I should have settled it on you 
—I could nob bear for you to be in that fales 
position, and it would be much harder to you 
than this. Ah,” she went on earnestly, secing 
him shake his head involuntarily—‘“if I had 
Ustened to my heart only, and let the wrong 

3— 

“No, no!” interrupted Lockhart, quickly, 
"thank Heaven you did not—that I knew the 
truth, though it has cost so much—that my 
mother can be saved, that I myself can be 
spared even unconecious dishoaour, 
sense of the wrong would have rankled, might 
have worked more harm than we can either of 
us see exactly, You are letting your heart 
blind you now, deareat—it is best ag it is, But 
Edith, we must consider it probable that my 
mother will refuse even this compromise—what 
then }” w 

‘*T don’t know. Oh, Dallas, I never thought 
of all this when I wrote te you!” 

“Do you mean by that you are sorry you 
wrote} I am not. Edith I should have been 
very sorry if you could have let us remain parted, 
if you had not trusted me enough to be sure I 
should not misunderstand you.” 

“ { did trust you,” 

Lockhart rewarded the avowal with a kiss, then 
6aid,-——- 

“You wish me not to leave my mother what- 
ever happens—whether she gives way or not—at 
least I think that is so?” 

Yes,” said Edith. 

“IT will not promise that—I don’t think I 
could doit, I could only consent to touch the 
money if I shared it with you as my wife, as 
you would share it with me were it yours, But, 
come what may, my Edith, we cannot be parted 
aguin, I think it was something more than 
av irresponsible fate that sent me on the river 
that day.” 

“Are you stronger?” she said, anxiously ; 
"you do not look it—but ah! how should you? 
And it is my fault—your nurse, who ovght 
to have thought of her patient before ali 
things.” 

“ Hush, Edith, I shall want no better physician 
than your love, and I know I have that.” 

“You had that, Dallas, even when I wae 
hardest,” 

After that what talk there was drifted into 
lovers’ talk, both by tacit consent avoiding 
further reference to what lay immediately before 
them, 

But they were mostly silent, till Alice’s un- 
expected entrauce broke the spell, There was 
only time for a partial explanaffon to her, and 
answers toher minute inquiries as to how he was, 

before he had to start to catch his train back to 


town, 
(Continued on page 500.) 








As our intellectual food makes our minds what 

they are, coarse or refined, barbaric or cultured, 
disciplined or wild and riotous, so our spiritual 
companionship makes our spirits wha: they are, 
_ Sneeze integrity, simple fairness, simple 
justice, to poor and rich alike, giving to each one 
his rightful dues, striving neither to oversell nor 
to underbuy goods or labour, incurring no debts 
toast admit of @ possible doubt or being promptly 
met, and luring no one else to do so—in short, 
carrying out in the daily Ufe the principles of 
honesty and fairness, is the very besb and most 
tficient means of benefiting the community, and 
the only foundation on which to build a benevo- 
lence worthy of the name, 


And the’ 





STRANGE HIDING PLACES. 
—:0;h~ 
A LAME man was convicted of passing base coin. 
When apprehended, it was found he had a recep- 
tacle in his wooden leg in which a considerable 
stock of the bad money waa cunningly secreted, 
We have sometimes seen a considerable pile of 
coins unearthed from the voluminous folds of a 
ed coat, trowsers, or veet, 
k-notes, for obvious reasons, are capable of 
being stowed away in little space ; and’ thieves 
often hide then in the cracked.jointa of a dilapi- 
dated old table, chair or bed, Underneath a 
picture, or between the portrait and the back, 
appears to be a favourite p'ace of concealment, 
Articles are often “ planked” in the chimney 
behind the grate; and a watch has oven been 
tossed into a glowing coal fire, when persuit was 
close, although in at least one instance the latter 
device was unavailing. 
Two detectives were once searching the house 
of a well-known thief for some stolen jewellery. 


The scent was keen, and the examination search- | 


ing. High and low they rummaged, but without 
success, From the air of the thief the officers 
were satisfied the stolen property was concealed in 
or about the room, 

One of them noticed that the interest of the 
suspected man grew more intense as they ap- 
proached the window, Taking this as his clue, 
the officer narrowly examined the shutters, and 
even tore off the straps that keptin the wiudow- 
sashes ; but withoutresult. Suddenly a thought 
struck him, and lifting the lower cash, he scanned 
the outside of the wall closely, 

About three or four feet below the window-sill 
he saw a stone in the wall that appeared to be 
loose. Calling his comrade to hold him by the 
legs, he reached down, pulled out a small square 
stone, thrust in his hand, and found a nice little 
“hide,” containing not only the articles he was in 
search of, but also other stolen property sufficient 
to connect the thief with several ‘“ jobs,” and to 
procure him a long term of quiet contemplation. 

Asmart female thief once very nearly oub- 
witted an officer by wrapping a crumpled and 
dirty five-pound note round a candie, and stuff: 
ing it into a candlestick which she then obligingly 
handed to him. He searched a considerable time 
before discovering that he had the object of his 
search in his hand. 

Another detective, after in vain searching a 
house for some trussed "ane that had been 
stolen, cast one parting glance around, when his 
eye chanced to alight on a cradle in which a 
woman was vainly tryiog to bush a squalling 
baby, A thought struck nim. He asked her to 
lift the child, The woman made some excuse, 
but the officer insisted, and was immediately 
rewarded by finding a couple of the stolen fowls. 








Cuoick or a Wirk.—-On the selection of a 


‘wife so much depends that your ambitious, 


clever fellow who means to rise, must consider 
how far he will weight himself in the race of 
life by an early marriage, Any man who is not 
utterly blinded—-any man who is not alynere 
weakling with women—can see if a girl has tact, 
taste, quickness, diplomacy — qualities which 
when the cheeks are a little thinner and eyes a 
little more weary, will prove far more useful than 
they are now. If you marry such a girl, depend 
upon it she will take her place by your side in- 
stead of at your footstool When you rise 
she will rise. But if you marry a mere 
drudge—a p'nk-and-white mother with her head 
wholly in the kitchen and her heart wholly in the 
nureery—why, by-and-by, when the pink-and- 
white is whity-brown, and she comes up to 
town with half-a-dozen children under twelve 
and untidy gloves, can you be surprised ab Mrs, 
Swellington, who likes your good stories, saying, 
with very little fear of contradiction, ‘* Your 
wile is horrid{’”? The fact is, she is right ; you 
have been to blame, with your prospects and 
ambitions, for marrying a mere drudge—and the 
good-hearted Polly is to blame, poor soul, for 
being simply herself, 


MADELINE GRANT. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tue holidays commenced, the young ladiew 
went, school broke up, and Madeline had now 
the whole big, empty school-room, and the muck 
disputed fire entirely to herself. 

She was monarch of all she surveyed, but she 
wae nearly as lonely as Robinson Crusoe on his 
desert isiand, 

The Misses Penn were not covetous of her 
company. She was never bidden to the friendly 
luncheon parties, the merry little suppers tha* 
repeatedly took place, 

She on these occasions had a plate of cold meat 
or bread-and-butter in the privacy of the achool- 
room. 

There was no necessity, the Misses Penn aver) sd 
to introduce her to their friends. 

It would be a mistake to spoil her, 
conceited enough, 

But Mra, Wolferton had no scruples, Sko 
called, she wrote, she persevered, she carried hex 
point 
' She insisted on having Madeline “ to spend the 
day with her.” What a change from the school 
room at Penchester House ! 

That dainty drawing-room, with its cosy 
chairs, mirrorg, pictures, heavy portieres, ancl 
Persian ruge ; and Mra, Wolfertonu, knitting and 
talking, and telling her to “make herself at 
home |” 

Then there was a dainvy luncheon—-a drive—» 
sociable diuner—the Wolfertons, Mr. Glyn, and 


She was 


game-—in the micit of which would come 
Miss Grant’: servant, if you please ;"” but Mr 
Glyn and Fred Wolterton would escort Mise 
Grant all the same, leaving her on Mrs, Penn’e 
doorstep, not coming in nor making any move in 
that direction—as Miss Selina angrily remarked 
from behind the drawing-room blind. , 

Mias Selina had become very “cold” in her 
manner to Madeline ; in fact, she was more than 
cold, she was actually hostile, and glared at the 
unlucky pupi!-teacher asif she were some kind « 
domestic reptile. 

She had nourishsd in her bosom irs. 
Wolferson’s praises. Mrs. Wolferton’s notice 0: 
| Madeline did not please her at all, but bappy 
thonght, Mra. Wolferton was going away— going 
to the south ci France to escape the east wind 
and when she came back she would have forgotten 
her fancy. 

Mies Selina judged other people by her owr 
standard, ‘ 

Tickets for the theatre “for Mrs, and the 
Misses Penn, aud Miss Grant, with Mr Fre 
Wolferton’s compliments ” (he had not left home 
and Mr, Glyn was still his guest). 

To go or not to gof 
devated with great spirit 
bed-room. 

They would accept with pleasure ; but Madeline 
Grant—must they takes her too? There was ne 
other alternative, alas ! 

If she had cnly hada slight cold ; but she wae 
never better in her life. They had no excuss 
beyond thei own disinclination 

Go she must 

Vary grudgirgly they announced the new 
to her as #he eat poring over her school-room fire 
dividing her attention between a chi.cd's st 
book aud Mr, Glyn-—neediess to teil you who had 
the largest share. 

Site could not belp thinking a great deal of 
Mr, Glyn. It was wrong, it was foolish, Proba 
bly, he never gave her a thought 

Her cheeks became crimson at the idea, but ao 
inward voice whispered another story. If he dic 
not think of her why did he always monopolixe 
her at Mrs. Wolferton’s, sit beside her at cards, 
usurp Fred’s place at the piano? 

Why had he begged a flower to keep? Why 
had he hinted that only for his poverty he 
would marry, or, at least ask some girl to marry 
him who had a0 home, 

Who could that girl be but herself? Dace she 


in Mrs, Peun’s own 





one or two others—~music—perhaps # round 


That was the question 
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whisper even to her 
believed he meuas her~-Madeline Graat } 

if he had not thought of her why did he tell 
her co much &bout himself, his old home, his 
dead father and mother, his rich and high and 
taighty relations, who’ looked upon empty 
pockets as o crime, but who patronised him, 
asked him to dinner now and then, and had 
hinted that if he were to put himself into the 
tallow, or cotton, or soap marke), where heiressesa 
were plentiful, aud h’s were scarto, he might, on 
the strength of his connections, and his aristo- 
rratic appearance, land one of these young women 
and, perhaps, fifty thousand pounds? 

But these suggestions he had not takes fu 
“good part,” between ourselves, and equally 
between ourselves, he asked himself what his 
grand relations would say if they knew that he 
was head over ears in love with a pretty little 
pupil-teacher—a perfect lady, certainly, and uot 
unworthy to the vame of ‘lyn, but 
absolutely without sixpence, 

The poor child liked him too + he was eure of 
it, but honour set her seal upon his lips, He 
could not offer her a decent heme—could not be 
sure that what barely suiliced for one» was a 
comfortable maintenance for two, 

Best leave her if he could, in maiden medita- 
tion fancy free-—leave her for some luckier fellow, 
leave his heart in her unconscious keeping. 

This visit to the theatre was to be the very 
last meeting he would allow himself, and then 
for hia dismal old top chambers in the Temple 
ond work, 

Plenty of work is an excellent and healing 
medicine for any affection of the heart, so he had 
read, so he had been told, and now he would test 
its etlicacy. 

The great avening came, and with hot and 
trembling fingers Medeline made her modest 
toilet, donned her hat and. jacket, ond awaited 
the rest of the party in the hali in a state of 
auxtous BTS pense 

She had wever been in. theatre in her life, 
Her heart was beating fast with happy antici- 
pation—-what 9 night to look back upon! Sir 
Henry Irving as Shylock, what she had often 
longed to see, and now she was going to see it 
with Mr. Glyn. 

It was too much pleasure all squeezed into one 
evening ; if it could only be spread oué over 
hree or four days instead of al! to be over in 
two or three h 

Madeline |” said a sharp voice, that startled 

tations, “ come lute 
the drawing-room for a moment, I wish to apeak 
to you,” leading the way into that cold apart- 
ment, lit at present by one gas burner, and 
innocent of such extravagance as a fire, “I 
ish to spepk to you,” proceeded Miss Selina, 
firmly, “about the ridiculous way you are going 
on with Mr. Glyn. You ought to be ashamed of 
yo urself ! 

‘Why, what 
What do you 
with horror, 

What have you not done? Flirted with him, 
run after him to Mrs, Wolferton’s, made yourself 
the common talk of the whole place. Don’t 
imagine for a moment that he thinks of you as 
anything but a silly little chit of a schoolgirl, 
who is head over ears in love with him, and 
whom it amuses him to draw out and laugh at 
with Mr. Fred Wolferton!”’ 

Miss Selina!” cried Madeline, stuag to the 
juick, and turning very pale, and grasping the 
back of a chair as she spoke, “ how dare you say 
auch things? You know they are not true. f[ 
wont to Mra, Wolferton's because she was kind— 
because sho acked me, I never ran after Mr; 
Giyn—never |’ 

‘‘And pray what are you doing to-night?” 
with grim, ironical interrogation. 

‘If you think that f ain running after him 
tT can easily reassure you. 1 can ctay at home, 
{ (oh | what & wrench was this; but her pride 
will stay at home,” taking off her 
“The matter fs eosily 


bear 


are | 


her from her delicious expe: 





have I done, Miss Selina? 
mean?” she asked, breathless 


Was rouse 1) 
hat as she spoke, 
settled.” 

Not so easily as she imagined, for at this 
moment loud, cheery, masculine voices in the 
hail bi 


oke in upon them 


intiost heart that she 


| Toe door was widely opened; enter Fred 
Wolfertov, Mr. Murphy the curate (hueh! you 
must not teli the bishop), an elderly eecort for 
Mrs, Penn, and Mr. Glyn. \ 
Aud although Madeline declared, with much 
embarres*ment, that sabe’ was “not goiog,” 
most positively—as she could give nv reason 
; for her eudden announcenient and waa dressed 
| re the theatre—public opinion carried the 
| Gay. 
She replaced her hat in auswer to an impa- 
tient signal from Miss Seline and went ; bui the 
gilt had been removed from her gingerbread, and 
all the way in the train (they were fifteen miles 
from River Bank) she wes unusually pale and 
silent, and pointedly avoided Mr, Glyn, to Miss 
Seliua’s great content. 

But Mr. Glyn would not be avoided. He 
ignored Mias Selina’s hiats, the vacant place she 
patted invitingly beside her, as much as to say, 
“Come and sit here and be happy,” and went 
and placed himself at the other side of Madeline, 
whose eyes were straying over the theatre in 
blank surprise, 

It was not a bit like what she thought it 
would be, 

She noted the gorgeous gilded ceiling, the 
florid ornaments, the draped stage, many gay 
parties rapidly filling the boxes, and, once the 
overture commenced, she began to realisa that 
she was enjoying herself extremely, and would 
not allow Miss Selina’s dreadful accusation to 
spoil her whole evening. 

Miss Selina felt that she had been publicly 
slighted, 

What is that line about “a woman scorned ?” 
She felt capable of anything. Her rage agaiust 
Mr, Glyn was as consuming and as hot as her 
jealousy of Madeline. 

They should suffer for their insolence, as she 
called it, meaning the simple fact of their sitting 
together, talking with much animation, and 
looking very happy. 

Yes, she would find a way to pay them out, 
And as she sat silent, her eyes upon the drop- 
scene, she was revolving portentous schemes in 
her mind that would not tend to their benefit, to 
say the least of it. 

The orchestra was playing a wild Polish dance, 
its burthen full of sadness, despair, and weird 
fantastic chords at one period, at another gaily 
frolicsome and full of outbursts of mad mirth— 
an air that exercised a strange influence upon 
them, specially on cne—Madeline—in her present 
state of highly strung nerves and ~ repressed 
mental excitement. 

She drank in that weird, wild air with eager 
ears, and never forgob it as long as she tived. 
It always remiaded her of this night—this 
momentous night, the crisis of her existence. 
She glanced at the stage, at the big, red, 
mysterious curtain, the bowed figures in the 
orchestra, the floridly ornamented theatre, the 
brightly-filled—nay, crowded boxes, and asked 
herself, “ Was it all real?” 

But the moment for the drama had arrived; 
the curtain rose slowly on’ The Merchant of 
Venicc, and from that instant until it finally 
descended, three hours later, every glance, every 
thought of hers was, as it were, chained to the 

oe 


At last it was over. Sir Henry Irving and Miss 


curtain amidst cheering and clapping that was 
vociferous as it was well deserved. And now 
peopie begau to move, to look about for cloaks, 
tippets, opera-glasyes, aud to hurry away as if 
their life depended on it. 

The crowd had been great; it was snowing 
hard outside, and now the crush was simply 
awful. 

“T'll take care of you, Miss Grant,” said Mr, 
Glyn eagerly, as they found a footing in the 
passage amoung hundreds of the audience. 

“Very well, mind you do,” observed Mies 
Selina, impressively; “we are sure to get 
separated. Look here, Madeline,” suddenly 
lowering her voice, “meet us at the bottom of 
the station steps. Mr. Glyn, will look after 





| you ; mind you are nob late-—it’s the last train.” 


And with this injunction she was borne away in 


Terry bad been called three times before the | 





the crowd, her red opera cloak soon hidden from 
their gaze. 

* Let us wait till the rush is over, and take it 
quietly, there’s plenty of time,” observed Mr, 
Glyn, struggling to look at his watch. “We 
wil get a bansom and be at the station in no 
time, before them, ten to one, for they are a large 

arty.” 

. {nwardly he marvelled at Miss Selina’s arrange. 
ment; be was not aware that ehe had her 
reasons, and he was too well satisfied to question 
the matter. 

After a little he made his way down to the 
portico, secured a haneom, and drove with his 
charge to the place of rendezvous, the foot of 
the station steps—a covered place, luckily, for 
the snow was falling thick and fast. 

Taey waited five minutes, no one cate, no 
one to meet them—ten minutes, still no one; 
the hurrying crowd that passed up too had 
ceased, 

“Tf hope they have not come to grief,” said 
Mr. Glyn, avd suddenly looking at his watch. 
“Tl tell you what, we tan’t wait any longer 
or we will miss our train; we must run for it 
as ip is,’ running quickly up the steps. Too 
late--too late. The red light of the last traia 


| to Ferrystone was just vanishing into the big 


tunnel, 

What was to bedone? He stood for a moment 
irresolute,' It was the last train, and it was 
govue, 


Acab was the first idea. Leaving Madelipe, 
who was benumbed with waiting and a good deal 
frightened, he burried to the cab rank. It was 
empty. He waylaid a passing cabbie, and told 
him the state of the case, ‘ Fifteen miles in 
deep snow ! coulda’t be done, sir—not for no 
price.’ The same story was repeated elsewhere ; 
there was nothing for it bat to go back to 
Madeline, who was shivering over the dying fire 
in the Indies’ waiting room, 

“Well?” she asked, raising her face ex- 
pectartly. 

“No cab to be had,” with assumed sang 
froid. xs 

“No cab to be had!” she echoed, her hazel 
eyes darkening and dilating with horror, “ Oh, 
Mr. Glyn, can we walk 1’’—mad project. 

“No ; I fancy the beet thing to do ‘will be to 
stay here all night—I mean at the King’s Arms 
—and go on by the first train in the morning. I 
will go to the landlady and make her promise to 
look after you, and I will find a, lodging else- 
where, It will be all right,” reassuringly. 
“ Are you certain that Miss Selina said the foot 
of the steps?” he added, as if struck by an after 
thought. 

* Yea, quite certain,” resolutely. 

** Here,” he called to a porter, ‘did you seea 
party looking for any people by the last train— 
three ladies, three gentlemen ?” 

“Yes, sir: stout old lady—two elderly 
ladies,” Oh, ye gods, if the Miss Penns heard 
him! “Three gents, They did seem looking ; 
but one of the ladies said you was sure to come, 
and bundled ’em all into a carriage.” 

“Well, wa can do no good waiting here,” e 
said at length. “Come along ; there’s nothing 
to be frightened at Miss Grant (Mies Grant was 
eryiug quietly, and very much alarmed, indeed). 
You will be back in time for breakfast. Ib was 
all an accident, a misunderstanding, and if any 
one is to blame or to be blamed, let it be me.” 

“Oh, I know they will be very, very angry,” 
said Madeline, in @ tone of desp dejection, “I 
don’t know what they will say.” 

“Not when I explain everything t» their 
entire satisfaction } E will go security that you 
will not get into any trouble.” 

And, really, half an hour later, as Madeline eat 
with her feet on the fender of a comfortable bed- 
room in the King’s-Arms, a magnificent apart 
ment to her benighted ‘eyes, with a roaring “re 
before her, a glass of hot negus in her hand, 204 
a sandwich beside her on the table, she began ‘0 
cheer up and take a brighter view of the situ- 
tion 

What harm was it, after all, missing a train! 
Nothing eo very dreadful, She could only get 4 
scolding at the worst. 

Bat Mr, Glyn, as he fought his way to another 
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hotel on foot, with the collar of his coat weil 
turned up, and his head eat against the beat- 
ing sleet and snow, looked graver than he had 
done when he was talking so cheerfully to 
Madeline. 

It was @ very awkward business, and he had 
an uppleasant conviction that Miss Selina had 
been at the bottom of it. 

However, time would tel!. Perhaps the worst 
would be “a bad quarter of an hour” with old 
Mra, Penn. 


os 


CHAPTER Y. 


Tar next morning, leaving Madeline at the 
station, or, if she pleased, to follow very slowly, 
Mr, Glyn called at Penches‘ter House to have a 
“little explanation.” , 

The maid’s face looked portentously grave as 
she opened the door, and oh! ominouy object, 
two good-sized trunks avood corded in the hall. 
As he glanced at them in passing somebody 
came out of a door just behind him, and said in 
a biting voice,— 

“Dear me, I am surprised to see Mr, Giyn 
under the circumstances, but as he is here per- 
haps he can give me an address for Miss Grant’s 
boxes.” 

“ May I ask what you man, Miss Selina?” he 
said, confronting her the instant the drawing- 
room door had closed, and looking at her very 
sternly. 

“ey naa she rep ied, flushing tos dull brick 
colour, “ that after her escapade of last evening 
Miss Madeline Grant never enters these doors 
again—a young lady who stayed out all night!” 
-coucluding with a Wid, dramatic gesture. 

“That was not her fault, Miss Selina. We 
waited, as you told us, at the bottom of the 
steps, and so missed the train, I sould not get a 
cab—I did my utmost. I left Miss Grant at the 
King’s Arms, and brought her from there this 
morning, —_? 

“Ohl” interrupted Mias Selina, throwing up 
both hands, “ pray spare me the details, It is 
nothing to me who she was with, or where she 
went. We have done with her. Ib waza planned 
thing between you, no doubt.” 

“Mies Selina!” cried Mr, Giyn, becoming 
crimson, “ your sex protects you. A man dared 
not say what you have permitted yourself to 
utter. Am I to ‘understand that ° because, 
through waiting for you, by your express diree- 
tionr, Miss Grant lost her only train home iast 
night, and was obliged to remain at Riverford, 
you would blasb her reputation and thrust her 
out of your doors! Am I to understand this?” 

“You are,” she returned defiantly, looking 
him full in the face with her cold, subtle, cruel 
grey eyes. i 

“And what is to become of the young lady ?” 
1€ oe with s forced calmless that waz otninote 
enough,” 

" Nay,” ehrugging her shoulders, “that is a 
matter between her and you,” she replied with 
anevil emils, “She need not refer to us for a 
character,” 

“ Perhaps your mother wil! be more lenient,” 
he said, after a pause, “ Remember, Miss Grant 
has = home and no friends, “Bear that in 
mind.” 

_“T am speaking formy mother,” she replied 
sharply, “She refuses to see the girl or allow 
her inside our door, We are not rich, but, at any 
vate, we have always been respectable, choking 
with excitement, 

“Tam sure I am delighted to hear it,” be re- 
plied, making a low, ironical bow, ‘and as there 
je nothing further to. be said I will wish you 
good morning.” 

“Good morning,” returned Miss Selina, ringing 
the bell and curtaeying simultaneously. “ You 
wall be pleased to remove, Miss Grant's boxes,” 
thereby firing the jest shot, and oh} sweet privi- 
lege, having the last word, i 

And Mr, Glyn walked out of the house ina 
very bewildered, and confused etate of mind, 
doiliag with indignation, cool as he looked, He 
had not preceeded far whea he met Madeline 
coming towarde him with expectant, terrified 
are, 





Now was the moment for action, His senses 
were strung to alertness, his mind cleared of mis- 
givings. She was thrust out homeless, friendless, 
alone in the wide world. She should share his 
name, such it was—it was better than none, She 
should, and she would, be his wife. She should 
be rich iu love, if nothing else, 

Prudence had hitherto sealed his lips, for -her 
sake chiefly, Now that she had no resources, no 
place open to receive her he could, and would 
speak, 

Mrs. Wolfertiomw was abroad. What a friend 
she would have“been at this crisis to one ,who 
was absolutely friendlees ! 

The first thing he did was to hail a cab, tosend 


the man straight back to Penchester House for: 


Miss Grant's luggage, and desire biin to bring it 
to the station. hs ian 

“Why, what—what does i} mean? Are they 
so very angry?” she asked) with blanehed 
cheeks. “Do you mean that they are sending 
me away?” she added, tremubou sly. 

“Come down here with m6, Madeline,” he ‘re- 
plied, leading her into the public gardens they 
Were just passing, “aud will ‘tell you all aboitt 
it. They are very angry, as you say, They 
won’t have you back again, and have packed your 
boxes ready for removal, Sharp work, I must 


say. However, when: one door is shub another 
you, 


There is another home ready for 
Madeline. Osmyou guezs whose it is 1” 

Madeline looked at Mr. Glyn, and stood’ per- 
fectly quiet, very pale, with lips tightly pressed 
together, and made no reply. 

** Madeline, you know that it iy my home,” he 
continued, eagerly. ‘Of course you know that 
Tlove you. So well do I love you that until now 
I have not dared to speak of i, I am poor—it 
will be a life of struggling poverty. Can you 
share it? will you venture?” 

His companion stepped back a pace, and sat 
down upon wooden bench, still silent. 

“Madeline, will you not answer me!” he 
urgei, looking down upon the trembling zirt. 

“You—do not mean—it?” she faltered. “I 
know you are very kind, but [ cannot accept 
your pity, for that is what it is.” 

“solemnly declare to you that it is not,” he 
returned, with a gesture of impetucus protest, 
“and if it were, have you not heard that.‘ pity 
is akin to love?’ ” 

“Tt is impossible,” she said, slowly. ‘ You 
are speaking on the impulse of the moment. 
This time yesterday, tell me honestly "—raising 


her eyes to his-—‘ had you any intention of—of |’ 


this ¢” 
“To be quite truthful, then, Madeline, I had 
not.” 

“There, you see,” she interrupted, hastily, 
“that is euovgh.. That is your answer,” hoid- 
ing out her hand, with a sudden, impulsive ges- 
ture. 

“No, hear me out, It was on your account I 
held my tongue, If Thad had 2 decent income 
I would have spoken long ago, but I felt that I 
had no right to remove you even from Mra, 
Penn’s care without having a comfortable home 
to offer you. I meant end hoped to work very 
hard, and to come back nest year. Now all has 
been changed. Circumstances alter cases, I ask 
you now, Madeline, will you be afraid to begin at 
the bottom of the ladder with me? Something 
tells me that some day I shali reach the top.” 

“T shall only be a dead weight and a burden,” 
she replied, in a broken voice, 

She was relenting. Her own heart was 8 
strong advocate in Mr. Glyn’s favour. 

“What will your relations say when they 
hear that you want to marry a penniless girl?” 
she A, indietinctly. 

“ They will say nothing that will signify one 
straw. Iam iodependent ; I have no claims on 
them, and they have no right to dictate to me, 
By the time they hear of the news we shall, I 
hope, be married. We have nothing to wait for, 
and the sooner you havea home of your own the 
better. If had sisters, or avy near relations, 
who could take you in it would be different, but 
Tam nesrly as much alone in the world as you 
are,” 


In the end. Mr, Glyn’s “eloquence prevailed, 





and Madeliue Grant walked out of the bare 
brown, wintry-looking gardens his atfianced wife 

Rash young woman! Rashyoungman! One 
would have thought (hat they had the fortune of 
Cros3zus, the full consent and the warmest wishes 
of tribes of wealthy relatives, to look at their 
faces as they passed out of the gates side by 
side, 

Madeline had now thrown all ber misgivings to 
the winds, aud with the impetuous ardour of her 
eighteen summers was prepared to make the 
most of this heaven-sent period, and to see every- 
thing couleur de rose, to banish the inmates of 
Pentonville from her mind for ever, and to make a 


new departure in a new and happy life, believing 


#hat, although a poor man’s wife, her path would 
& E ’ Pp 


oe strewn with roses, ’and having just as much 


experience of household cares and the value of 
pounds, shillings and pence as one of the children 
in the third clats at Penchester-house. Miserably 
mistaken Madaline ! 

As for Mr. Glyn, Madeline was his. ‘\{adeline 
was an angel, young, unspoiled, unsophisti- 
cated, with modest wishes and a firm belief 
in him. Their future wasbefurs them, It wav. 

In a. very short time Madeline Grant was 
Madeline Glyn. They were married at a little 
old church in the City, with no other witnesses 
than the verger and the clerk, and set up houee- 
keeping in modest lodgings not far from the 
Templaand from which by leaniog well out of 
the drawing-room window and twisting your neck 
you gould obtain a glimpse of the Thames 
Embankment. 

The good old days, wheu Traddles and Sophy 
lived in chamberg,and entertained b:alf-a-doven 
of “ the dear girls,” were no more, 

Mr, Glyn was obliged to set up his little tend 
outside the venerable precincts, in the second- 
floor front of 2, Solferino-place. 

To Madeline it was a a palace, because in was 
her very own home. Here she might poke the 
fire, alter the arrangement of the furniture, pile 
on coals, order in tea, at any hour go out and 
come in as she pleased, 

She could ecarcely realise such liberty. Neither 
could she realise her weddiog-ring, and ehe fre- 
quently stared for a moment in doubt when che 
heard herself called “ Mrs, Glyn.” 

Hugh was not 30 poor as she imagined, for ho 
hired a piano, he bought her new songa, and ob, 
joy | two. such pretty dreseez—fowers, booke, 
mgazines ; he took ber to the. theatres, and pan- 
tomimes, for walk: in the parks (wheu he had 
time); he showed her some of the sights of 
London—St. Paul's, the National Gallery, the 
Tower. 

Madeline was perfectly happy ; there was aot 
one single drawback, not one little cloud in her 
sky yet. 

He was perfectly satisfied too. It was delight- 
ful to come home in those dark wet winter nights 
and find a kiss, a cosy room, blazing fire, aul 
his pretty Madeline awaiting bin. 

“Who would be a bachelor?” he asked him- 
self contemptuously, as hs watched her flitting 
to and fro after dinner, pulling up his armeba'r 
and filling his pipe. 

If he had one little arriére pensée ib was this 
—that she would not always give him mutton 
chops, and a wish that her ideas of a menu were a 
little more expansive. 

Nevertheless, he. was very happy. He had 
an incentive to work hard now, and he did 
work, 

He was getting known in a small way—he was 
actually getting on ; his foot was on ona rung of 
the professiona! ladder, at any rate. 

But this fool's paradise was nod to Jast—it 
never does, The agent that opened the gate, 
and drove them out into the everyday, work- 
e-day, hard, stony world was “ typhoid fever.” 
The hot summer succeeding their marriage was a 
trying one, Typhoid fever seized on many 


victims, among others on the hard-working young 


harrieter ; veized on him with o death-like grip, 
flung him on a sick bed, and keph him there for 
months, 

It brought so many other ills in iis train it 
was hard to shake off. Finances were getting 
very low, ag they are sure to do when the bread- 
winner is idle ; doctors’ bi'ls, chemists’ bills were 























































mounting up, a8 well as the butchers’ and 
bakers’, not 
account, 

All the burden now lay upon one pair of 
young shoulders—Madeline’s; ond to quote a 
homely bud suggestive phrase, she absolutely 
‘did not know where to turn.” She had 
otither money nor friends; her husband had no 
money, and a» to his friends, since they had 
beard of what they were good enough to call 
‘hia low marriage with a girl beneath him, and 
without a halfpenny,” they washed their hands 
of him one and all with fine unanimity. 

Poor Madeline was in terrible straits, but 


she’ was brave and energetic, and did not sit | 


wn with her hands before her and cry. An 
acgjuaintance of her husband’s, another young 
barrister, came to see her and him, and gave help 
in the shape of advice, which, for once, was 
valuable, 

They moved to the top story—the attics; 


that was one step of which their landlady 


approved, and he procured some law copying | 


for Madeline, who wrote a neat hand, which 
brought in a few shillings, and kept the actual 
wolf from the door, He sent fish, grapes, and 
ither little fiiendly delicacies to the invalid, and 
was, indeed, that rare avis-—a “ friend in need” 
aud a good Samaritan. 

le considered that Glyn had behaved like 

madman ia marrying on nothivg; but cer- 
ain!y the girl wes an immense temptation— 
so pretty, so young, so unsophieticated, and yet a 
girl who possessed both braivs, sense, and a brave 
heart 

Here was au instance for couse iu which, when 
*Loverty had come in at the door, love had not 
lown out of the window.” Strange, but true! 
Their veverses had only served to draw the Glyns 
mors closely together, They were a refreshing 
study to Mr. Jessop, who was a cynic and 
philosopher in a small way, and who sneered, and 
anarled, and marveled, 

Things had not even come to the worst with 
there unfortunate pecple yet, not until a third 


INTERRUPTED MISS 


speak of the landlady’s litile | 











SELINA; “ PRAY SPARE ME THE DETAILS.” 


was sdded to the establishment in the shape of | him, pen in hand, for she was trying to keep the 


a Master Glyn, who puckered up his wrinkled 
red face, thruat his creasy fists into his eyes, 


and made hideous grimaces at the world in | 


which he found himself, and in which, to 
tell the truth, he was not particularly wanted, 
except by hie mother, to whom he was both 
welcome, and, in her partial eyes, exquisitely 
beautiful. 

His father, who was slowly recovering--an 
emaciated spectre of what he had been—was 
dubious with regard to the striking “ resem- 
blance to himself,” and frequently asked him- 
self what in the world was to be done with this 
son and heir. How was he to be fed, and 
clothed, and educated! Echo answered—-How } 
For the Glyns were now very, very, very 
poor, 

I mean by this that Mr. Glyn’s watch had 
long been ticketed in a pawnbroker’s window, 
that Madeline’s one little brooch had gone the 
same way, alsc—oh, breathe it not !—her best 
dress and bonnet, also Mr. G'yn’s top-coat and 
evening dress clothes; that the invalid only 
tasted meat, and that in scanty portions, Madeline 
telling many clever fibs with regard to her own 
dinner, 

The one person who was well-to-do was the 
baby. He was clothed in a beautiful cloak 
and hood and rote, Mr. Jessop’s presents, 
purchased by thad keen-eyed, close-shaven 
gentleman with many blushes, and presented 
with some pride to hie godson. ore t 
ouce Madeline’s mental eye had seen these 
gorgeous garments smuggled away to the pawn- 
brokers round the corner; but she fought with 
the idea, and sternly kept it at bay as yet. 

Their circumstances were, indeed, all but 
desperate, when one evening Mr, Jessop came 
thundering up the etaire, newspaper in hand, and 
panted out, as he threw cif his hat and sat down 
on the nearest chair,— 

“Tsay, Mrs. Glyn, what was your name 
before you were married ?” 

"My name!” she echoed, looking blankly at 





baby quiet and do some copying at the same 
time, “‘ waé Grant—Madeline Grant,” not a little 
startled at the abrupt question, 

“Ah! thought eo!" he cried, trium- 


| phantly, clearing his throat, and unfolding the 


paper with a flourish, “Then just listen to 
is ° 

"' Madeline Grant.—If this should meet 
the eye vf Madeline Grant, she is earnestly 
requested to communicate with Mra. P., of 
P—— House, at once, when she will hear of 
something greatly to her advantage.’ 

“Now, what do you think of that?” he de- 
manded, looking at his friend Glyn, who, drawn 
up near a handful of cinders, had been poring 
over a law book. ‘‘ Looks like a legacy, doesn’t 
it}” 

“Too good to be true, I’m afraid, Eh! 
Maddie? However, there is no harm in auswer- 
ing the notice, it may mean something. You 
had better write by to-night’s post.” 

And Madeline accordingly wrote to Mrs, Penn, 
of Penchester House, on that very evening, 
although even the outlay of a penny stamp was 
@ serious consideration, 


“Dear Mrs. Penn,—I have seen your notice 
in the paper. My address is— 
2, Solferina-terrace, Westminster. 
~—-Yours truly, “MG.” 


Medeline was so accustomed to sign her 
initials, and was now so flurried between 
anticipation, excitement, anxiety, and tle 
eereams of the baby that she never had the 
presence of mind to write her full name, and 
on this slight omission, this one little cog, 
turned a very important factor in her future 


career, . 
(70 be continued.) ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Sir Rockr Battay did not often act on im- 
pulee, neither was he a romantic or imaginative 
person, As hinted before, he was indeed quite 
the opposite of these things; a commonplace 
natier-of-fact Briton, who understood a great 
deal more about agriculture than occult science. 

He bad gone to the Variety Thestre because 
bis mother had worried him so intensely about a 
young lady also steying at the Albemarle that he 
felt Lady Bailey was capable of forcibly proposing 
to Miss Winton in -his name if he did not take 
‘me independent step ; he therefore refused to 
escort her and his mother to the Winter Gardens, 
declaring he had an engagement, and turned into 
the Veriety because it was the first place he 
could think of where they would not be likely to 
pursue him, f 

He was not in the least amused at the many 
entertainments which made up the long pro- 
gramme ; in fact they rather bored him than 
utherwise ; but thea he had not expected to be 
mused; anyway he could enjoy peace, and had 
secured a safe shelter until eleven, when he could 
return to the Albemarle without any fear of 
meeting the young lady his mother desired for a 
Caughter-in-law, 

_ But though a prosy, matter-of-fact young man, 
Sir Roger never forgot a , and he was not 
likely to forget the face of Rosamond Hurst's 
‘ister, seeing he had loved Rosamond with the 
Whole devotion of his honest heart. From the 
moment “Mademoiselle Marie” appeared on the 
stage, he recognised her as Muira Hurst, 

; He felt that he was not, could not, be mis- 
“ken, and he ‘only kept back an exclamation of 
surprise for fear of discomposing the performer 
and unfitting her for her part; bat as the enter- 
‘aliment went on, and he recognised that this 
was no mere ballad singing, but that Moira was 
ealy dabbling in what he considered akin to 
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witchcraft, he more and more excited +ill 
he welcomed the chance of getting on to the 
stage, and was the first person in the audience to 
respond to Arden Holt’s invitation, 

But something in the death-like pallor of the 
girl's face—something almost alarming in the 
statuesque repose of her features, for a moment 
made him doubt her identity ; hence his question 
to Holt, which ended in his giving the latter an 
appointment for the next day. 

He did not attempt to go back to his seat ; he 
quite forgot Mise Winton’s designs on him, and 
was about to return to the hotel when he noticed 
a man he kuew slightly, who had evidently also 
just left the Variety. 

“Well,” he said, cheerfully, “it was hot in 
there; I'd as leave stay in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta! But it’s a good evening's entertain- 
ment, That girl who into the hypnotic 
trance is worth paying the money for alone, I 
= ay you found it too stifling, also, Sir 

? ” 


Sir Roger looked at the man, who was a young 
doctor practising in Avonside, and decided to 
trust him, 

Mr, Freeman had been called in to preecribe 
for Lady Bailey, and had the courage to tell her 
there was not much the matter with her, which 
made the young Baronet feel, instinctively, he 
must be honest, 

“You know most of the people about here, 
Freeman, I suppose? Gould you give me an 
introduction to the manager of the Variety }” 

“ With D ppovonng. if you want one, but I can’t 
understand your request. Surely you are not 
thinking of appearing in some new miscellaneous 
entertainment? No doubt a Baronet would be 
a tremendous draw; but I can’t fancy you 
at it!” 

“Nor I myself. But it isn’t that, Freeman. 
I believe I recognised one of the ertistes to-night, 
and I want her address. It is ecandalous she 
should have to work like that. Her old aunt 
used to have a place next mine in Westshire, and 
it was supposed this girl or her sister would be 
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BACK TO MBJ” SATD MOIRA, PUTTING ONE HAND ACROSS HER EROW, 


the heiress; but they were both disinheriied, 
and then they disappeared, {[ must see her 
and find out how things have gone with them.” 

“Tl introduce you to Anson, right esough > 
but which of the artistes do you mean ; perhaps 
Z know her }” 

“The girl they hypnotised to-night — 
Mademoiselle Marie, they called her in the 

ramme,” 

* And you think she ia a friend of yours 1” 

“Tam certain of it.” 

“Twas called in to-day to prescribe for her 
uncle, who-has hurt his leg, amd is hors de comix, 
I fancy you must be mistaken, Sir Roger, Pro- 
feasor Masters is a well-known provincial conjnror 
and entertainer. He hae been touring for five 
years at the least, and this gir] has been with 
him the whole time.” 

“ Are you certain }” 

“ Well, I have been told so, I uover saw the 
Professor till to-day, and I’ll confess 1 don’t like 
him.” 

“Who wae the man performing with her to- 
night ?” 

“A stranger from London ; got down in a 
hurry to fill the Professor’s place,” 

“T told Aim I knew her, and he promised to 
call on me to-morrow.” 

“ Well, I should prefer dealing with him than 
having anything to do with the Profeasor ; he’s 
a nasty customer, I fancy ; but all the same, I 
believe you are running your head against a brick 
wall,” 

Sir Roger, however, believed nothing of the 
sort ; but he did not argue the point, and only 
invited Mr. Freeman to turn in to the Albemarle 
and smoke a with him; whether for 
sociability’s sake, or as a safeguard agains) Miss 
Winton was known only to himself, Freeman 
was a very pleasant companionable young fellow, 
and had plenty to say for himeelf. It was only 
when he was leaving that he touched upon tho 
subject of Mademoiselle Marie. 

“If that fellow doesn’t satisfy you to-morrow, 
and you would like an introduction to Ansa 
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drop me a line and I'll meet you to-morrow even- 
ing and take you behind. Anson’s always pottcr- 
ing about during the performance, but its hard 
work to catch him anywhere iu the daytime.” 

Sir Roger and Lady Bailey occupied a very 
handsome suite of rooms at the Albemarle, which 
included a private drawing-room for the lady, 
aud a small den, half smoking-room, half study, 
which was sacred to her son, Tae baronet 
zacertained who would be on duty in the hall 
at eleven the next day, and telling the name of 
the visitor he expected, gave strict orders that 
he should be shown into him at once, As he 
,.ccompanied these orders by a liberal tip they 
were promptly fulfilled, and a few minutes before 
eleven Arden Holt was ushered into Sir Roger's 
sanctum, 

The two men bowed, Then the baronet put 
out his hand ; different as they were in all else, 
he had detected a frank honest spirit like hig 
owa, 

“ Please sit down, Mr, Holt. Iam afraid you 
thought me mad last night; but the fact is the 
young lady performing with you is the living 
image of a dear friend of mine, of whom I have 
lost sight since last February, and wild as the 
conjecture seems, I feel positive that they are 
one and the same.” 

“Tast young lacy is the niece of Professor 
Masters, a well-known entertainer,” said Holt, 
“They are engaged here till next Saturday, and 
es the Professor mebp with an accident I was 
sent for to fill his place. That is what everyone 
here would tell you, Sir Roger, It is what I 
might have teld you yesterday myself; but— 
your words last night, and a strange suspicion of 
my own agree so wonderfully that I have come 
here this morning to tell you all I know, and— 
fear, But first 1 must beg you never to mention 
my name in the matter to the Professor. He is 
guite a shining lightin my branch of the pro 
feasion, and might have it in his power to 
injure me considerably.” 

“You may rely upon my silence,” said Sir 
Roger, heartily. ‘‘ Now tell me everything.” 

‘*T must make one more preface. Unless you 
have the power to convince the Professor you 
are the young lady's lawful protector it would 
be as well uot to speak to him. He is by no 
means scrupulous. Profeseor Masters and his 
entertainment are so well known that you would 
have no difficulty in discovering him, and it 
would be far better not to confront him till you 
were armed w'th the authority of parents and 
gua “diane,” 

‘Frankly, IT am no relation to her,” said Sir 
Roger, ‘ l--I wanted to marry her sister, The 
family were reduced from afiluence to poverty, 
wud I have never seen them since February ; but 
from what I know of thia girl only the direst 
poverty would have made her adopt sucha career 
and [—can’t you understand? I loved her sister, 
ood I can’t bear to think of her suffering hard- 
ships and privations while I live in luxury.” 

Arden looked at hina very gravely. 

“T will tell you all I know, Sir Roger; but I 
doubt your finding it satisfactory, 1 muat firet 
assure you that Mary Masters—as she was called— 
was quite a feature in our little world, and her 
uncle owed most of his gains to her talent. I 
had een her once or twice, but never spoke to 
her. When I received the summons to come here 
T own I was surprised, for 1 had heard sha was 
engaged to a man of good famiiy, and had sailed 
with him for the Cape. This doesn't interest 
you I cin see, but it is necessary for me to tell 
it that you may uuderstand the rest, When I 
got here yesterday the Professor received me 
alone, He said that his niece had been jilted by 
her lover, and meeting with on accident in 
August had been taken toa London hospital. 
When she recovered her memory was completely 
gone, that is her memory for her own personal 
history. Her gift of music and language wers 
unimpaired, she knew perfectly what went on in 
the world, but she could not recall Ler own 
name or one incident of her past life.” 

“T have heard of such cases before,” said Sir 
Roger ; “ they are terrible.” 

“Well, Masters begged me to say nothing 
expresaiog surprise if [ noticed any change in his 





niece, She cams in presently and we had tea 
together, All through the meal I was thinking I 
had never seen anyone so altered, It was as 
though suffering and sorrow had spiritualisedand 
refined her, It was only when she was going to 
dress for the theatre I noticed she looked. several 
inches shorter than the, Miss Masters I had seen 
performing in public. I put a question carelessly, 
and she said she was only five feet really, but her 
uncle had bought her some elevators which made 
her appear an inch or two taller, Sir Roger, it 
flashed upon me then that the Professor had 
taken advantage of her strange lapse of memory 
to claim her as his niece. Struck by her resem- 
blance to the latter he had presented hinaself at 
the hospita) and identified the nameless girl whose 
future was becoming an anzious question to the 
authorities. In short, I believe that the girl you 
sawon the Variety stage last night is no more 
Mary Masters than [ am.” 

“Tae scoundrel,” cried Sir Roger, ‘I would 
like to break every bone in hie body, [ll go to 
him, I'll denounce him, and-——”’ 

“Gently,” interrupted Arden. “You pro- 
mised me that you would not go to the Professor 


unless you had the power to: prove your state-4 


ments; now it seems to me, Sir R 
only claim the young lady as a friend. 


, YOu cau, 
“True enough, but-——” and his face bright- 


> 


ened, “she would know me again, and be able}... 


to tell me where her mother and sister could be, 
found.” iy 

Holt shook his head. i 

“If she identified you she might yet have no 
memory of her past since you lost sight of her; 
if you have failed to trace her relations in al 
these months would you not fail still? and” 
meauwhile think of her position, She could not 
accept a home from you, and if you once threw a 
doubt on her relationship’ to Professor 
Masters she could not continue with him; your 
rashness would make her homeless and penni- 
less.” 

“But what am I todo?” cried Sir Roger. “I 
am certain she’s Moira Hurst; how am I to rescue 
her from her present life? You don’t surely 
mean that I am to go away and make no 
sign #” 

“ This is Wednesday,” said Holt, whose quiet- 
ness was & great contrast to the other's agitation. 
‘*{ know the Professor will be here over Sunday. 
His next engagement is at a little place only ten 
miles off, and he will stay here till Monday after- 
noou so as to resb as much as possible, You have 
five clear days before you; is there no one related 
to Miss Horst whom you could summon to her 
aid?” 

‘There's the man who inherited the property, 
the property the Hursts ought to have had,” 
“said Sir Roger, grudgingly. ' He told me once 
if he. could only find thom he should settle an 
income on them, and he's a sort of relation.” 

Arden Holt imagined a portly elderly mau 
who might fill a father’s part to his beautiful 
kinewoman ; he certainly never gathered from 
Sir Roger’s words the stranger was but little 
over thirty, and a bachelor, 

"TY should say send for him at once,” he re- 
plied gravely. “If yousuffer me to offer advice, 
do not speak to anyone of your recognition of a 
friend in the Professor's niece ; two independent 
testimonies to her identity will surely satisfy the 
most sceptical.” 

“Tempest is at Netherton, in Essex,” said Sir 
Roger ; “he went there in the spring, had along 
illness there and took an absurd fancy to the 
place. I will telegraph to him at once,” 

“ Would it not be better to write? ” suggested 
his mentor. “In any cage Mr. Tempest could 
not be here to-night, and you can explain so 
rauch more ina letter than a wire.” 

“ T believe you are right, Mr. Holt. If [keep 
quiet until—until Tempest comes, are you sure 
Moira will not suffer from the delay ?” 

“Tam sure that Professor Mastera will do 
nothing that can harm or grieve her. Why, don’t 
you see, Sir Royer, she is a veritable gold mine 
to him? He would not do anything which could 
injure her powers of earning money.” 





ee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Cx rtes Tempest still lingered ab Adelaide 
House ; the dining-room lodgers had departed 
in October, but it really seemed, as Jane remarked 
to her mistress, that “the drawing-room was 4 
fixture.” Mr. Tempest gave not the least sign 
of intending to change hie quarters, and had even 
sent for a case of books from Aspendale and othe: 
personal belongings. 

Rosamond, between whom and himself 
strange, silent sympathy subsisted, once asked 
him plainly if he did nop mean to go home for 
Christmas ? 

“T have no home,” waa the quiet reply. “I 
should feel like a stranger if I went to my step. 
mother’s, and as to Aspendale Priory, Miss Mar. 
tin, if you had ever seen the house you would un. 
derstand how lost and dreary one lonely man 
would feelin it. No; I like Netherton, and un. 
Jess your mother turns me out, I have no inten. 
tion of leaving here.” 

Rosamond looked af him through a mist of 


a 

“Shewouldn’t do that, Mother and E prefer 
you to any other lodger, Mr. ‘Tempest ; besides, 
/you know my_siater, you understand the terrible 
ucertainty which haunts us, and have been kind 
“enough to feel for.us,” 

“At haunts me too,” said Tempest, bitterly. 
‘ Miss Martin, don’t you know that I loved her as 
Ty own eelf, and besides my grief for her I have 
the burden of blood-guiltiness on my soul, since 
‘but for oy stepufother’s cruel, unwomanly con- 
dust Miss Erin would never have left her home,” 

Rowmond sighed, 

Do you know, even now mother has not given 
u hope ! she persie6bs that Erin has takena 
citation as governess, and that very soon she 
will be coming home for the holidays.” 

"Don't try and undeceive your mother,” lc 
said, quietly; “ashe will suffer enough when che 
finds out her mistake, Do you know I have had 
an idea rather similar ; thatif she is alive—if she 
is a free agent, she will certainly come or write 
to you for Christmas.” 

“Frank and I have quite given up hops,” said 
Rosamond, with a choked sob ; ‘we don’t know 
what to think or believe, but we seem to feel 
any uews would be better than this terrible 
suspense.” 

This conversation took place in the drawing 
room, where Rosamond had been to return a book 
Mr. Tempest had lent her, 

Before she left the room Jane entered with a 
single letter on a tray. The Netherton second 
post always came in soon after ten. 

“Don’t go,” pleaded Tempeat, I have severa! 
things to ask you, and the letter can wait. 
Avonside!* scanoing the postmark, “ Why, I 
never knew a creature who hailed from there !” 

“Tt’s a fashionable health resort,” said Mosa- 
mond, **and this is the season; so any of your 
friends might be there.” 

He tore open the envelope, unfolded the letter 
and read it with a very puzzled face, Jkosamond 
felt instinctively that he had bad news. 

*‘T hope there is nothing the matter,” she 
began, gently ; “ that aone of your sisters are ill, 
or——” 

“Wo one is ill,” he replied, quickly ; “buts 
mat has written to me about the Hurste. | 
told you, I think, that they had disappeared 4» 
utterly a3 your sister? Well, Sir Roger Bailey 
haz actually discovered one of them, He wants 
me to go down to Avonside and identify her. He 
forgets I never saw the girls or their mother " 
my life !” 

But a wonderful thing happened, Rosamond 
seized Mr. Tempest’s hand and held it in both of 
hers 2: she eried,— ; 

“Oh, tell me everything! Don't keep we 2 
suspense! Don’t you see what it means—that 
Moira is found.?” 

“That is just what he says!” And Charles 
referred to the letter, “ Your kinswoman, Moira 
Hurst, is here in a position of & danger 
Alone, I am powerless to rescue her ; but if you 
will come down, together our ev must 
surely avail, I shall ex you as soon # 
possible after you receive letter.” 
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“We will stars ab once!" said Rosamond, 
"Of course you will take me with you ?” 

Charles began to think that the trouble and 
anxiety about her sister must have turned her 
brain. 

“But you never saw the Harste,” he began, 
gently ; “why should you take so much interest 
in this girl—Moira, whom you do not know?” 

And then Roeamond told him. 

“We wanted you never to know. Frank has 
begged me over and over again to let you share 
the secret, but I never could. When we were so 
poor mumsey could not bear that we should be 
known by our own pame, Oh, won’s you under- 
siand? She is Mrs. Hurst, Erin. was only a 
pet name for my sister. Really Iam Rosamond, 
aad she ia Moira.” 

He atarted, 

“Then when you took me in and cared for me 
ia my long illness you knew that I was the man 
you thought your enemy—the stranger who had 
despoiled you }” 

‘We knew it ail along ; as econ as we saw the 
name on your portmanteau. I wanted to send 
you away that first night, but Moira said it would 
look so odd, and that perhaps, after all, you had 
never meant to-hurt us,” 

Charles Tempest looked at the letter, 

* You knew this Bailey well? You would put 
confidence in bim #” 

“ Perfect confidence. He is true as steel! If 
he says Moira is in danger, hei must be 
great, He is a quiet, matter-of-fact man, the 
last person in the world to take alarm easily. 

‘““] will go to Avonside at once, I shall leave 
here by the next train. I will wire to Danger- 
field to meet me in London and go on with 


“But you will take me, too?” 

“Gladly, if you wish it, and can arrange so as 
not to frighten your mother,” 

“JT shall tell mumsey I am going to fetch 
Moira home, Oh! what a relief it is to be able 
to call her by her real name, and to have nothing 
to hide from you.” 

Mr, Tempest. hesitated. 

“Won't it be awkward for you to meet Sir 
Roger? Fo.give me, but I have always under- 
stood that he and Miss Hurst were lovers.” 

“ Our relations wished us to be, but we never 
managed it, Dear old Roger was very good to 
me when our reverses came, He actually wanted 
me to take the kgacy Aunt Mary jeft him. I 
am quite sure he will be glad to see me rather 
than otherwise, And, oh! I couldn’t stay away, 
I should be wild with anxiety,” 

Mrs. Hurst gave her willing consent to the 
expedition, As he listened to her Charles Tem- 
vest felt that her gentle, placid temperament 
caved herself and others a great deal of worry. 

“Tell Moira I cannot do without her any 

lovger, dear,” she said to Rosamond. Mr, Tem- 
pest says he is going to Loudon, and is kind 
enough to escort you. Come back as soon as 
you can, dear,” 
_ “Twill be back early to-morrow evening,” said 
Nogamond ; but there was 9 strange falter in her 
voice.. Now that the first excitement was over, 
and her firsh joy of getting news of her sister had 
subsided, she was acutely conscious that some 
very clear explanation of Moira’s conduct would 
be needed before Frank Dangerfield would be 
satisfied. Then Sir Roger's letter was s0 
vague “in @ position of great danger,” what did 
ib mean J 

Charles Tempest was an ideal escort. A hand- 
some tip to the guard prevented their privacy 
being disturbed, and as the train went up express 
trom the first junction, they weresoon in London, 
where Frank joined them. 

_ Mc. Dangerfield’s eatisfaction that his old 
iriend and his fanege were on such confidential 
terms was great. 

uF think my brain would have given way 
soon,” he aaid to Tempest. ‘You see I was 
Siways afraid of betraying that the Mortins were 
your ginswomen,-and yeb you took such an 
interest in Moira’s fate it was cruel to keep aloof 
irom you.” 

a hey lunched at Liverpool-street, the two men 
tetusing to continue the journey unless Mosa- 





mond would eat and drink. She would need all 
her strength by-and-by they told her. 

There was no train to Avonside for two hours. 
They had just missed the express, and were com- 
pelled to travel by a.slow parliamentary. It was 
eight o’clock before they reached the bright 
eouthera watering-place; bub late as ib waa Sir 
Roger stood on the platform to meet them, 

**T thought it best to bring Miss Hurst with 
me,” explained Charles Tempest, ‘‘and this is 
her fancé, Mr, Dangerfield,” 

“I engaged rooms at the Albemarle,” said 
Sir Roger, ‘‘ as soon as I knew you were coming, 
A friend of mine, a young doctor here, is a 
married man, and I know hia wife will be very 
pleased to put-up Miss Hurst. Freeman kuows 
the position fully, and it was to his house I in- 
tended to take Mies Moira if I could encceed in 
inducing that scoundrel of a Professor to give 
ber up.” 

“Professor Masters!” exclaimed Rosamond 
and Mr. Tempest in one breath, “Do you mean 
he knows where Moira is?” 

“He is passing her off as his niece at this 
moment and making her assist him iu his enter- 
ment, It was there I saw and recoguized her.” 

“ And did she know you?” 

‘She did not see me; besides——-” and he 
gave a brief account of the terrible calamity 
which had befallen the girl after her accident, 

"Freeman thinks,” he went ou, “ that the 
very sight of anyone she knows and loves will 
bring back her lost memory ata bound. I shouid 
have sent for you, Miss my, instead of Mr. 
Tempest, if only I had had the least idea where 
to find you,” 

“We can never be grateful enough to you,” 
said Rosamond. “Oh, Sir Roger, for months 
we have suffered the most horrible anxiety about 
Moira, and that odious Profeesor tried to make 
us believe she had deserted us and gone abroad.” 

“ We shali have a toughish battle with him,” 
aaid Sir Roger, “ but he’s laid up jus} now, and 


ment is a good fellow. I have told him all I 
know, and he suggests that after her part of the 
performance is over, instead of escorting your 
sister to the Profeasor's lodgings, he shall bring 
her to Mra, Freeman's. I thought we had better 
go there at once ourselves though they can’t 
arrive till half-past ten.” 

Alice Freeman was a dear little matron of uwo 
years’ standing. She had a sister to whom sho 
was devotedly attached, and so she underst:od 4 
little of what Rosamond had suffered. The three 
gentlemen retired with the doctor to his study, 
but Alice and Miss Tindal took Rosamond to the 
drawing-room, and after administering tea, that 
universal panacea of womanhood, tried their 
atmost to cheer and encourage her. 

“My husband says that your sister's memory 
is certain to return with the shock of seeing you,” 
said Mrs, Freeman, “Is it uot wonderful Sir 
Roger recognizing her?” 

* And then his meeting Alfred,” put in Katy 
Tindal. ‘“ You know, Miss Hurst, my brother- 
in-law doesn't go to a place of amugement twice 
a year; but he is an intense objector to 
hypnotism, and so never loses an opportunity of 
studying ‘ phases of the so-called art,’” 

“Tf only it is Moira,” breathed Rosamond, 
‘Oh, Mrs, Freeman, if it it ie alla mistake, I 
shall be miserable.” 

“Tb won't be,” sald Alice, blithely, ‘ Now, 
let me tell you what we thought of. Mr, Holt is 
to bring your sister here, and we zuggest that 
she should be taken straight to my own little 
sitting-room, and that you should be there 
waiting for her. It would be less trying for 
you both than to meet here among strangers.” 

“TI think it isa beautiful plan,” said Rosa- 
mound, gratefully;.“ but I can’t think of you asa 
atranger after all your goodnese.” 

If anyone had told Rosamond Hurst when sbe 
got up that morning ehe would see Moira before 
she slept she would never have believed thera, 
and when, soon after ten, Mrs. Freeman lefo her 
alone in her little sitting-room, she felt as if she 
wore the creature of a dresm. 

The room was not a boudoir, onlya homely 
little place where the mistress of the house did 





needlework, not ornamental enough for the draw- 


the man who takes. his place in the entertain. | 








ipg-room, made up her sccounts and eo on, By 
a strange chance, both in s‘ze and shape, it was 
very like the Martins’ sitting room at Adelaide 
House, The furniture was of the same useful, 
inexpensive kind. Rosamond was glad of it, 
Perhaps it would recail to Moira the room where 
they had spent so many happy hours together. 

She heard the front door-bell peal, and thea the 
hum. of au arrival, then steps csme down the 
passage, aud Alice Freeman opeved the door of 
Rosamona’s retreat, 

“T have brought your sister,” she aid, gently; 
but Rosamond could see the tears iu her pretty 
eyes, and loved her for them. 

For one moment Moira looked around her in a 
strange dazed sort of way, then a sudden light 
came into her face. She flung her arms round 
her sister, and cried with a sobbing s'gh. 

“Oh Rose! Rose! save me.: Take we away 
from that awful man.” 

* Mz darling,” and the elder girl's voice was 
full of protecting love, “I have found you at 
last. Thank Heaven for that! Oh, Moira, dear, 
we have miseed you so,” 

“It is coming back to me,” said Moira, putting 
one hend aoros: her brow, “bit by bit. , Oh! 
Rosamond! I have been in a kind of dream, [ 
think, I bad an accident the very day after I 
left you. They took me to a hospital, and when 
I recovered consciousness my memory was gone. 
T did not keow even my own name.” 

‘‘Aud then (rofessor Masters claimed you as 
his nieca, She had gone to South Africa, and he 
wanted some one to replace her ia the eutertain- 
ment,” said Rosamond, P 

Moira shuddered, 

“He was voever unkind to me,” she said, In 
answer to her sister; “but I was afraid of hia. 
T seamed to feel he did nob want my memory to 
come back,” 

‘He did his beat to hide you. He tried to 
make Frank and me believe you ha! gone to 
Africa.” 

“Frank and you, then——- 

“We are evgaged,” said Roasiond, with a 
charming blush. “ I was so miserable about you, 
and he was so good to me I Aad to give in, 
Besides, I told him who we were, and he saié it 
did not make any difference.” 

“ And mumsey ?” 

* She is quite well, and longing to see you. Oh, 
Moira | do you know how we found you out ?” 

*T have not an idea,” 

* Roger Bailey recognised you at the theatre, 
and sent to Mr, Tempest as your nearesi male 
relation to come and identify you, Poor Roger, 
he did not know our address, you know. I was 
talking to Mr, Tempest when tie letter came, and 
then I Aad to tell him.” 

* And he knows {” 

“He knows we are Rosamond and Meira Hurst. 
He took it very quietly, dear. He seems im- 
pressed with our kindvess in his illvers,”’ 

‘* We were never very kind to him,” 

“We dida’t turn him into the street, which I 
believe is the correct treatment for an enemy,” 
declared Rosamond, 

A clock struck eleveu. Moira started up with 
a little cry. 

“I must be going. The Professor will be so 
angry.” 

‘You must stay here. Don’t trouble your 
head about the Professor. Sir Roger, my Frank, 
Mr. Tempest, and this nice doctor were going 
together to interview him a3 coon as you were 
eafe with me.” ; 

“But he will never give me up,” and Moira 
trembled; her recent experiences had com- 
pletely shattered her nerves 

“Dear,’ persisted Rosamond, “he will give 
you up, for the best of ali reason, because he 
can’t help himself. Why, he could have penal 
servitude for what he have done. |! 


” 


I don’t know if 
you would cali it fraud or embezzlement ; but it 
must be @ crime to steal you and represent you 
as his niece.” 

Alice Freeman came in then to take the sister 
to the dining room, where supper was waiting. 
She and Katy weicomed Moira with genuine kind- 
ness, and tho girl was not ungrateful, bui she 
clung to her sister. It reaily seemed os if she 
could not realise her happicess, and feared Kose 
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would vanish into space if she let go of her, 
Sir Roger went straight from the interview 
with Masters to his hotel, but the other 
two returned with Mr. Freeman to tell the 
ladies how things bad sped. The Professor had 
stormed terribly, but had to give in at last. He 
gave up all claim on Moira, and signed a paper 
confessing she was not bis niece, and he had 
secured possession of her by wilful perjury. His 
chief avxiety, Mr, Tempest, added, emiling, was 
how to find a substitute for the last two nights 
at the Varicty, as he had no intention of paying 
@ fine for breach of contract. 

When the sistera had retired Mr, Freeman 
poke more plainly. He said that the public 
oppearances, and the exertions she had been 
forced to make, had been the worst thing ponsi- 
ble for Moira, She was in a terribly nervous 
shattered state, and the best thing would be to 
take her abroad st once for the rest of the 
winter. Constant care, change of scene and 
bright pleasant society would in time restore 
ber to her old self, but for years to come she 
would need to lead s sheltered life. 

She looks to me only the shadow of her old 
seli,” ssid Frank Dangerfield, ‘By George! I’d 
like to have had the punishing of that villain. 
You were right, doctor, in eaying we must think 
of Moira first, and that for her to appear ogainst 
him would be a terrible trial, but I -can’t bear 
the idea of his getting off ecot free,” 

‘*He won't,” said Alfred Freeman quickly ; 
“this affair will wound him in his tenderest 
poiat—bis pocket. He had engagements well 
into February, and he can’t fulfil ove of them 
uuless he finds an efficient assistant, and mind 
you they are rare,” 

‘ Well,” said Tempest, rising, “we must be 

ff. Mr. Freeman, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness in this matter.” 

“Nor I,’ chimed in Dangerfield. ‘‘ Moira 
Hurst will soon, I hope, be my sister, and I am 
as grateful to you as though! already filled the 
relation of brother to ber. You cannot quess 
what Rosamond has suffered all these weary 
months from suspense and auxiety. I think her 
life would always have been a shadowed one 
if her sister's fate had not been made clear,” 


CHAPTER XXY. 

CHRISTMAS Was just over. The first Christmas 
fur years the Hursts bad spent away from 
Aspendale, but they confessed the festival had 
been as happy as any they bad passed at the 
Priory. The gentle mother was so radiant in the 
joy of Rosawond’s engagement and Moira’s 
restoration that really it was hard to believe she 
was really just as poor as when she came to 
Netherton to start letting lodgings, 

“You know,” said Charles Tempest, who was 
now a prime favourite with her, and had been 
admitted to her sanctum for a long chat one 
December afternoon when she chanced to be alone, 
“you know, Mra, Hurst, this state of things can’t 
possibly goon. Tam a very obstinate man, and I 
have made a resolve I will never set foot in the 
Priory until you accept an allowance from me 
I won't try to overwhelm you with wealth, I 
wlow my stepmother a thousand a year, why 
shoulen't you accept the same income /” 

' Because Mrs. ‘Tempest has a Caim on you, 
and I have none.” 

You have far more in that I have despoiled 

’ 
2. Mre. Termpesi has eight children, and I have 
only tw Only one to provide for, indeed, as 
Mr. Dangerfield wants to marry Roeamond at 
once.” 

ira, Hurst, I am very fond of Adelaide 
House, will you let me take it off your hands} 
You could go on living here as ‘Mrs. Martin,’ 
and you won’t like to change your name in the 
eyes of the invaluable Jane and all her gossips; 
will you let me relieve you of the bargain you 
le last April, which will set you ires to 
choose a new home near that Queen Anne’s flat 
frank aud Rosamond mean to find?” 





" You don’t want another country house,” 
"But I am never going back to the Priory 





unless I get my way in two things, First, that 
you accept a regular income.” 

“TI will never take a thousand a year,” said 
Mrs. Hurst, “it is far too much ; but if you like 
to allow me four hundred I will be very grateful. 
I could not have accepted it while we were 
strangers, bub you seem to me now like an old 
friend,” 


“It is absurdly amail,” said Charles; “but I 
am glad you give way so far. Now can you 
guess the other thing I want }” 

“My dear Mr. Tempest I never guessed any- 
thing in my life.” 

‘* Erin,” he said laconically ; but she looked so 
bewildered he had to explain. 

“To me she will always be Erin. Mrs. Hurst, 
give me your youngest child, and I will cherish 
her as Heaven’s best gift. I love her with every 
fibre of my heart,” 

Mrs. Tempest smiled. 

“ And yet the girls always used to call you our 
enemy. Moira is in the dining-room writing 
letters, and I really think you had better ask 
her yourself. My girls always take their own 
way, though I must easy it is generally a good 
one,” 

But Moira was not writing letters. She sat 
on the big broad sofa looking terribly fragile and 
delicate as it seemed to her iuver. 

* Lost in a day-dream, Moira }” 

Ever since that journey to Avonside Charles 
Tempest had called the girls by their Christian 
name, perhaps because he could not bring him- 
self to use “ Martin ” when he knew it was only 
assumed, 

“T was thinking of those four dreadful months 
I was away ; somehow I never can get them out 
of my head,” 

“You never will until you have a thorough 
change ; you ought to go abroad.” 

“But it would be cruel to part Frank and 
Rosamond, and mumsey would be torn in two 
whether to go with me or stay with Rose,” 

“ Quite true. Will you let me take you abroad, 
Erin? Iam quite sure a month in the sunny 
south is the one thing needed to set me up after 
my accident, and I am certain no one could take 
such care of you as your husband.” 

She blushed rosy red ; but Charles held her 
hand in his and pleaded for an answer. “I was 
your enemy once, dear, but I love you so I do 
believe I could make you happy.” 

Still no answer, and so he went on. 

“If you won't have me with it I ehall ‘ lend’ 
you the Priory ; I fear by the terms of the will 
1 caa’t give it you, but I will lend it you till I 
die.” 

“TI don’t want it, and it’s horrid of you to talk 
atout dying.” _ 

“J don’t care much about living if you won’t 
accept me.” 

"You know I can’t,” said the girl, simply. 
“What would your stepmother say }” 

‘* Just what she pleased. Dear, I grant that 
Mrs, Tempest was abominally rude to you, but 
surely you won’t wreck our happiness just to 
oblige her? And little girl, I verily believe that 
deep down in your heart you care for me just a 
little.” 

** Not a little,” interrupted the girl, blushing, 
“ but a great deal.” 

“Then you must make me happy. Erin, surely 
you won't lepan angry woman’e spite part two 
people who love each other }” 

And Erin hid her head upon his breast, as she 
agreed some day to marry ber dearest foe, 

Charles Tempest did not give her time for any 
scruj'les, He talked so learnedly to Mrs. Hurst 
and Rosamond of the dangers of the English 
climate and the urgent need of a winter in the 
south both for-himeelfand his fiancée, that they 
were completely won over to his side ; he assured 
them trousseaux could be bought just as well 
after marriage as before; finally he went up to 
London and returned with a special license, alter 
which, before anyone at Netherton had even 
heard of the engagement, he and Moira were 
quietly married. 

Mrs. Hurst and Rose remained at Adelaide 
House ; it was currently reported in Netherton 
thatthe “ Martins” had come into a fertune, 
and changed their name, anyway, it was knowa— 











on the authority of Jane—that no more lodge, 
would be needed, 

Mre. Tempest heard of the wedding first fron 
the newspapers,and was simply furious ; but » 
her eldest daughter (a most sensible young 
woman) represented, they had nothing to gain 
aud everything to lose by offending Charias, 
she thought of her annual allowance of a thou. 
sand a year, put her pride In ber pocket, axq 
instead of the angry denunciations she would 
have longed to utter, actually sent her stepson g 
note of congratulation. 

Mr. and Mra, Charles Tempest came hone ip 
April in perfect health and radiant happiness, 
All the neighbourhood turned out to welcome 
them ; their carriage was drawn to the Priory by 
admiring tenants, and if Mr. Tempest had been 
unpopular at his first arrival he had no cause to 
complain of his reception now, for everyone 
seemed delighted that he had brought his young 
wife to the home of his ancestore, 

Mre, Hurst waa setuled at the Dower House, 
but she and Rosamond were at the Priory io ro. 
ceive the happy pair ; so, too, was an old friend, 
Sir Roger Bailey, who had returned from his own 
honeymoon not so very long before, and whose 
bride (née Katy Tindall) took a very deep interest 
in Moira Tempest. 

The first event of note after the Tempeste’ 
return was Rosamond’s marriage. It was a very 
grand affair, If Charles had hurried on hia own 
nuptials, and neglected such matters as brides. 
maids and wedding-cake, he was most lavish io 
providing his sister-in-law with every suitable 
bridal adjunct, and people from far and near 
said they had never seen a prettier wedding 
than Mrs, Dangerfield’s, 

Adelaide House waa bought by the master of 
Aspendale, and Jane was installed in it as house- 
keeper and caretaker. No one lived there, in the 
strict sense of the word, bui the Dangerfields 


and the Tempests often go down for weeks. 


together, and they declare that they enjoy 
Netherton air better than that of any other 
sea-side place of their acquaintance, 

Frank's uncle is still alive, but the prodigal 
son has been gathered to his reat, so there seen 
every chance that in course of time Rofamond 
will be Lady Dangerfield, 

People say that the author and his wife are » 
model couple; but if eo, Moira and Charles Tem- 
tesh run them hard. 

There are little folks in the stately nursery at 
the Priory now, and Mrs. Dangerfield has had to 
relinquish the Queen Anne’s flat for a more com- 
modious dwelling, 

Mrs. Hurst lives nominally at the Dower House, 
but really divides most of her time between ber 
daughters. Both their husbands love her dearly, 
and declare she is an ideal mother-in-law; the 
gentle lady isdevoted to her grand children, and 
has long since been completely reconciled to her 
old sunt’s disposal of 


Tue AspexpaLe Property, 
{THE END.) 








Ax invention provides for pneumatic seats ic 
railway carriages, These may be readily inflated 
by means of a hose connected with the pipes of 
the air-brake, In this manner travelling may be 
made a luxury ab emall permanent coat to the 
railway compauies. 

THs largest tunnel ever built—the under- 
water section of the Blackwall Tunnel, under the 
Thames—has just been fivished, It is twenty- 
seven feet in diameter and one mile in length, 
aad connects Poplar on the north side of the 
river with Greenwich on the south, Nearly four 
thousand feet of this tunnel had to be driven by 
compressed air, The accuracy of the survey sud 
the dangers of the work may be imagined from 
the statement of the engineers that while driving 
the shield under the river bed there were, au on 
time, but five feet and two inches of earth be- 
tween the top of the tunnc) and the water. So 
great was the danger of the water bursting 
through that large quantities of clay were dumped 
into the river over the thinnest spots. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


“RacneL, is this you?” repeated Philip 
Walton, as his eyes rested upon the fair form and 
bowed head ofthe young stranger who had glided 
into the seat beside him. 

She did not speak to him, The words in 
which she would have avewered him died away 
in her throat in incoherent monosyllables, 

One glance, and he saw that he had not been 
mistaken—it was Rachel ! 

In an instant he realized that she had escaped 
fom the burning building, and he knew that she 
was making her way to her friends, perhaps, 
which would mean & thorough search for him, 
and untold dangers if he were unlucky enough to 
have to face the alarming situation. 

For a moment Philip Walton felt almost dazed 
at the thoughts which came surging through his 
mind, 

She was in hia power once again, he concluded. 
He must change her course of action to suit his 
intereste, or the blow which he had been looking 
out for so loug would fa'l upon his head. 

“Why are you starting out on this journey 
alone, Rachel, and at night?” he asked in deep 
aolicitude, 

“[—I—am going to travel this wide world 
over until I find employment that will keep me, 
if I have to go ever so far off. Do you know 
where there is a vacancy, sir?” she asked, turn- 
ing imploriugly to him. 

“ will certainly do all in my power for you,” 
he said, reassuringly. ‘You may certainly 
thank kind fate chat you fell into my hands, and 
to none other. Where is your destination |” 

Just ab that instant bis eyes fell upon her 
ticket, which she held in her hand, and he read 
the word “ Glasgow ” on it. 

“Tam going to Glasgow,” he added, quickly, 
‘and as you are probably travelling to the same 
place I will take pleasure in seeing that you 
arrive there safely.’ 

Rachel murmured some unintelligible reply, 
then both relapsed into silence for a while. 

She did not notice how searchingly he was 
regarding her, how his eyes lighted up brightly 
at sight of the fair, aweet face beside . 

“She has becowe more wondrously beautiful 
than ever,” he thought. ‘‘ What a fool I was to 
relinguich my hold of this peerless beauty, when 
uo one stood in my way—no one knew my seeret. 
It was the most foolish thing I ever did, but here 
I find her, thrown on the merciless waves of cir- 
cumstance again, with nu» one to shield her bui 
myself ;” and he fell to wondering howit would 
end, “ Whatever is to be, will be,” he told him- 
self; and itis clearly exemplified in this case 
This pair of sweet, serious brown eyes are my un- 
doing, I feel sure,” i 
. Philip Walton was startled suddenly from his 
reverie by the quick, excited words of a well- 
dressed, middle-aged woman, who rushed up and 
down in deep agitation, peering into every seat as 
{Cin search of something. 

“What is the matter, my good woman?” 
asked Mr, Walton, ‘‘ Have you lost anything ?” 

“T have dropped my purse somewhere. 
woulda’t have lost it for anything. I will give 
twenty-five pounds io anyone who will find it 
forms, It's not so much the money in it that 
Leare for as a lock of hair tied with a bit of 
nioon that I took from my only daughter's head 
8 little while before she died, It’s all I have to 
remind me of her. The money is aot so much an 
Oiject to me,” she repeated. 

“It cannot be very far off,” interposed Walton, 
ecung sorry for her. “Do not distress your- 
s'f ; we will make a search for it.” 

Lois quieted her fora time, and suiting the 
scion to the word Walton commenced at the 
fucchest end of the compartment to look for it, 
While the Iady repeated to Rachel the rearon 


tin Oe was 80 anxious to find her lost pocket- 
OOK, 





The lady's deep agitation seemed to arouse 
Rchel, aad a cay of intelligence broke over 





her face ae the truth forced itself to her dazed 
mins. 

“ {—TI found this little purse bere. Is it yours, 
I wonder?” asked Rachel, anxiously. 

“Why, bless my soul, dear, it is just,the one [ 
lost, as I live! You must allow ms to give you 
my heartfelt thanks and reward you for your 
finding it, and do not mention it either, You 
couldn't have done me a greater kindness in life, 
and I am oh! so grateful to-you!” looking into 
the lovely dazed face. 

Rachel knew but little that she was saying, 
nor did she know that her grateful tenefactresa 
had slipped more than the stipulated reward into 
her cloak pocket, thinking she was so refined, so 
gentle, she might refuse it; besides, she had 
taken a strange liking to her, and she would like 
to find out whoshe was. 

“Are you travelling far, and with friends, of 
courss$” asked the lady presently. 

*T have no friends, no one whe knows me. [ 
am going to Glasgow toget employment,” Rachel 
auswered in a straightforward manner. 

The lady looked at her in surprise, wondering 
if she had heard aright, and marvelling at her 
compauion’s rare beauty. 

“ Poor dear, you have my sympathy, you are 
80 young to meet life’s battle alone. Where are 
you going to?” 

Rachel looked bewildered as she showed her 
the ticket. 

"To Glasgow,” the lady repeated to herself 
“where my son is living.” Aloud she said,— 
“Té you stop very long in that city I wish you 
would call upon my son, Donald MacKenzie ; he 
is a banker there.” 

Rachel murmured some unintelligible reply 
which the lady did not quite catch, and just 
at that moment Philip Walton came up to them. 

“Thanks very much for the trouble I am sorry 
I put you to, but this young lady, fortunately 
for me, found my puree, I am so grateful.” 

“T am only too glad it is restored to you,” ke 
said, promptly. 

There was avother pause, then Mra. MacKenzie 
grasped Rachel’s hand, shook it warmly, 
saying she .would reach her destination soon, 
and hoping they would meet again, bid her fare- 
well 


eli. 

Rachel soon forgot this little event, and Puilip 
Walton, having so many other things to think of 
would certainiy never have given the matter an- 
other thought had it net been for a singular 
incident that transpired shortly afterward. 

The ride to that far-off city was a tiresome one 
to Rachel. 

Philip Walton talked to her in an easy, eooth- 
ing way with such earnestness, auch a flush on 
his handsome face. 

Something in his-words struck her with pain. 
She turned her head in his direction and looked 
at him, wondering where she had seen and known 
this person before, 

“Sometimes my heart is quite full. I will try 
to tell you of the great conflict which is going 
on there, but I fear I cannot,” he waa saying to 
her, “Many times when you were away from 
me, I thought of all I should say, Rachel, when 
Isaw you next. A thousand thoughts came to 
me, a thousand words I longed to speak. And 
now that I have fount you I am mute; my 
fancies leave me in the sweet reality of your 
presence, I cannot understand what this won- 
derful change means that comes over me. Can 
you, Rachel, tell me what it is? It must be 
some sweet secret |” 

Shs looked past him, her face bright with a 
strange, indeSuable teudernesa, a far-away look 
in her eyes. She was thinking of something else, 
and she hardly knew what he was saying. She 
waa rourmuring to herself, 

“] have no secrets from him,” she said, vist 
fully—“from Paul. I would not like even the 
shadow of « secret between us; we have passed 
such happy days together—the happiest of my 
life! I never bad a care or thought but 
that I loved to share with —my husband—dear, 
dear Paul! Wher Lam away from him, do you 
know I love to sit and think over every word 
that he said to me, I love to dwell on all 
the pleasant and happy thoughts I ever had about 
Paul, my only love~-when he first saw me, when 





he admired me, and the time he told me—of—of 
his love for ms! I think of him nowas 1 did 
then. I have never thought or cared for avyone 
else that way!” 

She clasped her hands together childishly, and 
whispered the words over again —those words 
that made the music of her life, even while the 
dark shadows were over it. 

He heard her sich, and he knew that her heart 
wasbeating fast with a passion of love and pain. 
He knew that, although she was talking to him, 
she did not recognise him—did not understand 
one word, 

He could sit in that seat beside her, he could 
talk to her in his geutleat, most winning wey, 
that no other woman had ever yet resisted, and yet 
nothing brought her heart nearer bis own, There 
was only a sad, wistful, far-sway look on the 
beautiful face, and he knew quite well what had 
called it there~it wae love for Paul Verrell, 
from whom she was being separated. 

“Indeed you will not forget him, Rachei. 
There is no deceit on yourpart,” he thought, with 
covert sarcasm, 

“Heaven waa very good to me then. I was 
given my heart’s desire,” continued Rachel, a 
moment later, her eyes moistened with tears 
and adding,-- : 

“IT never remember to have been nervous in 
those happy days! Why am I so bewildered 
now?” 


Philip Walton emiled as the beautiful eyes 
looked into his. 

“IT can tell you why,” he replied. “ You 
care more for him than he does for you, aud that 
is sure to be the overshadowing of a grest 
calamity,” 

“TI cannot help it,” she assented with » happy 
emile, “It is better to love him too much than 
not at all!’’ 

Philip Walton thought differently ; but he 
let her bave her own ideas, not caring to alarm 
her, 


see 


CHAPTER. L. 


At one of the stoppirg places another person 
got in the carriage who recognised Rachel—and 
Philip Walton, too—a young woman who watched 
them with furtive glances, her lips parted io 
breathless eagerness, her face very pale beneath 
the thick folds of a veil that concealed it, The 
fashionably dressed beauty who was su heavily 
veiled was Daphne. 

The behaviour of Philip Walton and Rache! 
toward each othér puzzled Daphne. Why, they 
acted like mere acquaintances—strangers almvs: 
—these two whose names were on’ everyone's li, > 
as having eloped together. Had they had a 
falling out already! Daphne told herself that 
she must know. 

Daphne cordially debested Philip Walton. She 
had firat met him at thad memorable picnic 
which she had attended with Paul Verrell, and 
when he went back to town she manage:! to 
keep up a secret correspondence with him. 

When Daphne had left the farm-house and 
Paul so quickly—upon hearing that his uncle had 
disisherited him—she drifted ab ounce to London, 
and knowing that Philip Walton would not be 
apt to leara of anything that had taken place in 
the remgte village which he seldom visited, she 
began a spiriied flirtation with him. Just then 
Rachel had come upon the acene, a _ heart- 
broken, desertei brida, and young Walton pro 
ceeded to fallin love with Reichel, 

I: had not taken Daphue long to discover that 
she had a rival, and she was almost speechless 
with amaz»ment and chagrin when she found out 
who her rival was. 

She threatened 4 breach of promise suit that 
would startle the whole country, aad to hush up 
the matter Philip Walton had paid the beautifu', 
heartless adventuress a handsome sum to drop 
the affiair and go abroad. She had but recently 
returned, and since that time it was Paul Verrell 
whom she had hunted down to replenish her 
empty coffers 

The beauty lived on her wits, Every man who 
got inte her toils was obliged to pay handsomely 
to get out of them, 
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Daphne detested Philip Walton with ali the | them get out of it themselves; i¢ would make 
fury of a demon, because he had fallen in love | them more careful in the future,” replied Daphne, 
with plain Rachel, and turned from herself, with provoking mirth. 

‘Lo Daphne's surprice ahe saw Rachel suddenly | “ But I cannot see my way out of it; on the 
leave her seat beside Walton and take one « few | contrary, I am floandering deeper and deeper in 
feet ahead, its confounded meshes. I cannot stand it much 

Had they quarreiled? She swat know. longer.” 

Quick as thought she arose, aud gliding across “You have aroused my curiosity,” she inter- 
took the seat Rachel bad go lately vacated. posed. Don’t keep me in suspense. What is 

“We meet again! How delightful !’’ she | there for me to do?” 
ourmured, ina silvery voice, ‘* Will you permit Philip Walton hesitated a moment, ard in 
an old acquaintance to take this seat by your side | that moment his frail resolution was lost, 
for a station or so?” “I will make a confidante of you, Daphne,” he 

That voi 
almost fell back Cead when he heard it, the | gold mine to you if you will follow out my in 
shock and the aversion that filled his soul | structions,” 








were so preat, | “Oh, my! a gold mine, eh? Name what it is 
Many eyes were watching le could not | —quick!” she said, eagerly, “and I'll carry it 


refuse her the request ehe asked, though he | out for you, no matter what it is!” 
grated hie teeth together with impotent rage as;  ‘‘I will have to go back to when Rachel and [ 
she took the seat beside him which she so left her home,” he eaid a little impatiently. 
coveted | “She was as innocent of taking an improper step 
“Why are you here?” cried in a voice of | ag a little child might have been at the time we 
uppressed rage, his frame trembling with the | started. I cannot go into details about ber 
terrible anger that consumed bia, “ Why are | husband, bat I understood that they had a mis- 
you here, I say #” underatanding that, however slight, was brought 
‘* Realty, my dear Mr, Walton, it is evident you {| about by some designing creature. ‘The breach 


' 
are not overpleased to sce me; you are scarcely | widened, until finally he disappeared for a time. 
polite. lot te answer your question, —I eame | His young wife allowed her mind to dwell with 
tack to Europe because [ was runviog short of | such awful intensity upon hie actions that she 
funds.” j lost her reason—became mildly demented. 
A muttered imprecation was ground out | Thinking she might become woreeif she remained 
vetween his white teeth, which Daphne merely | under that roof, a martyr to her sympathies and 
laughed at ; end tat wicked little laugh stung | predictions, I watched for au opportunity to spirit 

and tantalized him more than any worda could | 


| her away, I bad not long to wait. One fatal 
evening she came along the road, bag in hand, 
“It is now my turn to ask you a question, my | and was wandering off anywhere, away from her 
dear Philip,” she whispered, “ Where are you | misery. I lifted her into a carriage I had in 
taking Ttachol, ay I inquire? Please don’t | waiting, and drove rapidly away, she screaming 
deny it ; the whole country is still ringing with | and raving, until I was wild with perplexity. 
the pretty story of the elopement. Let me advise | Tae thought occurred to me to place her in an 
you to temporize with me oa this occasion; if | insane asylum, avd I executed the plan at once, 
you were to make an enemy of me I might take | { had scarcely left the village ere the asylum 
it in my head to arise here and now and cry | was burnt to the ground, and I believed truly that 
ub,— Rachel had perished in the dames and was lost 

“* Listen, good people! Here are the two! tome for ever. I got om this train, and sgain 
elopers whom the detectives are scouring the | fate was kind to me, for she came directly to my 
ountry to find! Whas shall we do with | ceat, bringing with her a ticket to Glasgow that 
them?” the superintendent must have given her after 

Philip Walton drew back, white to the lips. placing her on this train, [surmize. She does not 

* You—you weulda’t dare make @ scene of that | know me, bat yet her reason is gradually return- 
kind,” be jrasped. ing to her; I can tel! ly the way she speaks of 

“Why tot?” shedemanded, “ Whatis there! her husband. I am also sure that by the time 


have done, 





to prevent me } | she reaches her destination she will be entirely 
"JY would denounce you as an adventuress, a | sane, and her mind wil! go back to her last scene 
biackmailer, a woran who made her living by | with him.” 
trading upon her wits--a fiend incarnate!” he | “What is there in it for me?” she asked, 
said. : | annoyedly, ’ 
Daphne's eyes sparkled with a dangerous| “T am getting to it,” he said, “I want a 
1 } 2 rt 
ligh hve ah _ | companion av the hotel in Glasgow for her. I 
‘i could teil so much about yew that people | will pay you a very large aum if you procure one 
would be amazed,” declared Daphne. “I add, for her; she must be with her constantly, and 


it ia far better to make a friend than av enemy | never lose a chance, night er day, to praise me, 
of me, Come, tell me ali about your elopetaent, | further my interesta—in fact to help make her 
wd if you and Rachel have quarreiled? already.” | like me, aad after that it will be an eaay 
**T intended to tell you everything from the | matter for me to secure her freedom by 
first, Daphne,” he said, trying to steady his | representing Paul Verrell as dead, aud then 
voice 5 “ but you provoked me beyond reason.” win the hand of one of the most beautiful 
“Men have not those quick intuitions,” she | women in this wide world. You can name 
sid, suavely. That which a woman knows— | your own price, Daphne, if you can find one to 
diseerus by inetin« you can never discuade ber | carry this out.” 
from saying, thousl-it pierce the denge brain and “fn that city I have a lady friend, who, I 
more atolid heart of man.” Y promise you, will be just the person to act 
“You are very bright, Dsphne,” he said, | as companion to her; who delights in hotel 
pleasautly, “ Tt hope wa will never be at sword’s- | life. fine carriages, grand attire, and a little 
poiats with each other again, It is better for us| money; but you must pay me handsomely for 
vo be friends, however; we can doa good turn | arranging it.” ’ 
for exch other, and further our individual So they concluded the pitiful bargain that was 
interests aa well,” to weave such a cruel web round hapless Rachel's 
“Perhaps you have a echerme—somethiog | life—that wae to crush her pure young heart 
diificult that you want me tohelp you oud with ? | until she prayed to die and end it all i 
You know I expect you to do handsomely by me ‘ 
if the compliment is te be returned,” she said, 
naively, Inughing in her charming fashion. 





i want you to come to my rescue, most cer- | ATT AD 
tainly,” he said, anxiously. “IT am trying j CHAPTER LI. 
sinvle-handed to win one of the greatest prizes, Puitre Warron wag quite right; the whirl, 
buc the chances are all egainst me; perhaps, if I 1 


bustle, and confusion of the train were beginnivg 


( powers of helping me out with it,’ _ keep her eyes open they drooped slowly but 
When people get into a serape with their | surely, until they were glued fast together ina 
eyes open I chink it would be a good idea to let | deep, exhaustive sleep. 


make it a money object to you, you wiil iry your | to tell upon Rachel, Deepite her great effort to | 
| 
| 


that gesture! Philip Valtou said in deep agitation, “and it will be a veritable | 


It was the first deep sleep that bad visited thay 
whirling brain for long, weary wecks, She slept 
a soundly that the passengers spoke to each 
other in uneasiness about ib. 

At laat they decided it would be best to arouse 
the young lady, Then they grew alarmed when 
they discovered that their earnest efforts failed 
utterly to awaken the sleeper, 

“Is there a doctor in the train ?’’ zomeone 
asked 

Yes, there was a physician, and he responded 
to the call with slacrity. He madea hurried 
examination, ® great number of the passengers 
standing eagerly by. 

“It ig an uncommon case,” said the doctor, 
briefly. ‘There has been a great atresa on the 
brain, { should say thad the lady has not had 
one whole night's sleep through for many weeks, 
I think ehe has had some great sorrow which has 
come dangerously near upsetting her reason 
altogether.. When she comes out of this lethargy 
she will be her usual self again, Nature js always 
kind, and always repairs damages in her own way 
where she has the slightest opportunity. I was 
called in once to see a patient, a young lady, who 
had slept continuousiy for one week. I feel 
confident this case will prove o similar one, | 
should adviee thatthe young lady’s effects be 
searched to learn her address,”’ he added. 

Tt was then that Daphne stepped forward. 

‘Thad a few momenta’ conversation with (his 
young lady after entering che train,” said Daphne 
boldly, “and in the course of the conversation 
she was speaking of Glasgow, and among the 
friends she mentioned was a lady friend of miue 
—a Miss Grant, I suggest she be taken there 
instead of a hospital,” 

* An excellent idea,” chimed in Philip Walton, 
taking his cue from Daphne. 

He was too cautious, however, to suggest that 

he would get a cab to take the unconscious girl 
to the place indicated. 
He locked sigaificantly into Daphne's eyes. No 
one saw the lock of iutelbgence flash from the 
one to the other. Sle understood what he meso 
to tell her, and said aloud,-— 

“T pass within two doors of her destination. I 
will accompany her in her cab that far if you 
desire me to do so, I feel so sorry for her.” 

Thank you, you are very kind, miss,” returned 
the doctor, “I will gladly avail myself of your 
offer, seeing that the Miss Grant she is to be 
taken to is a mutual friend,” 

Philip Walton had just opportunity to catch 
the hurriedly whispered address as Daphne paseed 
him, and to press, all unnoticed, a roll of bills 
into her williug hand. 

Walton. could scarcely conceal a chuckle of 
infense delight as he saw the carriage door close 
upon his helpless victim and escort. 

The drive wag not a long one, and they soon 
drew up before a red-brick house, the atreet and 
number Daphne had indicated. 

A young woman gorgeously arrayed in very 
cheap finery and a showy plaid dress answered 
the hell, 

“What, you here? Gracious, who——” 

The question was not finished. Daphne gave 
her a broad wink that arrested the words on her 
lips, whispering in a low, shri!l yoice,-— 

“Hua—sh ! —sh 1” 

Entering quickly, she closed the door after her, 
and the driver with his unconacions charge 
waited patiently until the beautiful, stylish 
young girl should make her appearance again. 

Five minutes later she emerged upon the door- 
step. 

“ My friend says, briog her in by all means,” 
she said, sweetiy. “ She has gone to prepare a 
room for her, This way, please.” 

Rachel was brought into the house and up 4 
narrow flight of stairs to a room on the floor 
above, which was so meagrely and so cheaply fur- 
nished that even the young man noticed it, 
thinkiag the friend of the lovely girl who had 
conducted them thither must be: very poor 
| indeed, and it puzaled him as to why she shou!d 
deck herself out in such gaudy finery amidst suc! 
| poor and cheerless surroundings ; but as he had 
| no excuse to linger longer be bowed himself out 
i of the room, takirg his departure, 
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he door had scarcely closed after him ere 
the young woman turned quickly to Daphne. 

“' What new lark have you on hand now?” she 
demanded. ‘ Who in thejworld is this girl whom 
you have brought here, aod why have you brought 
her to ms, I should like to know? [could not 
get head or tail to the story you were trying 
to tell me just before she was brought in,” 

Dapbne laughed a harsh, metallic laugh. 
There was no need to keep on her mask of 
smiles and sweetness, so she deliberately dropped 
it 





‘You did mea good turn once, Jeanie Grant,” 
he said, “ and one good turn deserves anotlier. 
J had a chance to put a little good luck in your 
way, and [ simply improved the opportunity, 
that isall, But to the facts which you are so 
anxious to get to the bottom of. 

“A friend of raine is iv love with that pretty, 
statuesque creature, who, by the way, has jusb 

fs ber husband. As soon as her grief subsides 

hopes to catch her indignant heart in the re- 
bound, and wed her. 

“ His eatanic majesty, who never forsakes his 
own, seems to have played directly into his 
hands, He finds himself--quite by the merest 
luck or accident, whichever you chovse to call it 
—in the same train with the fleeing wife, though 
she did not know, or, rather, realise this, her 
brain was ao dazed. 

“To make a long story short, exhausted nature 
vsiexted itself, and she fel! into a deep sleap on 
the train—it was quite a comotose state—from 
which ali efforts ofa doctor failed to arouse her. 

“At this juncture I stepped up and said ehe 
had spoken of a mutual friend—« Mise Grant. 
Why not take her to her friend's honse, instead 
of taking her to the hospital? My suggestion 
was acted upon, and-—here she is,” 

“For the life of me I cannot see’ how all this 
is of the least interest to me,” said Jennie Grant, 
impatiently. “Iam certainly at sea, andin a 
fog at that.” 

“T am getting to that,” said Daphne, with a 
cunning sraile. “You are to say you eat in the 
seat beside her in the train, and, seeing her 
dilemma, had her brought to your home, Say 
that you are a wealthy young widow—-or any- 
thing else you like—-suggesting, if ahe is looking 
fora situation, you'd be pleased to engage her 
ae & companion, 

‘Go to fine hotel, you two, and live like two 
princesses, Your bills will be paid by the gentle. 
man so anxious to win her, The only service 
required in exchange for the elegance you wil! 
be surrounded with will be to use your influence 
with the girl to marry him. Don’t mention my 
nace, or say that you know me, Iam not to be 
brought into the scheme, Now do gou see the 
point} I'ma friend worth hevinglte plan such 
sgrand life for you. At the present moment 
you are a saleswoman, slaving your life out for 
scarcely enough to keep body and soul together. 
Living the life of an indolent woman of wealth 
vill be a wonderful change for you.” 

“I can scarcely credit all you tell me,” said 
Jennie Grant, hoareely, “It seems too wonder- 
ful to be true,” 

“ All you have to do is io apeak a good word 
ior the gentleman in question, and try to influ- 
ence her to marry him. I think you will succeed,” 

The woman’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Ti talk will do it he may rest assured it is as 
£00d ag accomplished,” she declared, “1 always 
had a great deal of influence with those of my 
own sex with whom I have been brought in 
contact,” 

. Then you accept the charge ?” asked Daphne. 

“I should say so,” returned the woman, 
quickly. “ All you have to do is to lay out the 
pisu of action, I'll do the reat. She shall marry 
the gentleman, if I have to hypnotize her to 
make her do it,”’ 





CHAPTER LIL 


FEARING lest Rachel should regain conscious- 
ness at any moment Daphne hurriedly left the 
house, 

5 “‘ Well, well, this is indeed a pretty go,” Jennie 
“rant muttered, as she stood with arms akimbo, 


watching the beautiful face that lay upon the 
pillow. And as she watched, the lovely dark eye 

opened, Rachel struggled up to a sitting posture, 
looking in amazement about her. Then sud- 
denly her eyes encountered the woman standing 
by her bedside. 

“Where am I, and who are you?” she gasped, 
faintly, 

“You're in the hands of a stranger who hap- 
pened to be in the same train with you, and-——” 

Rachel started to her feeb, staggering from the 
couch, 

‘Oh, Iremember,’ she sovbed, wildly. “I 
+ saw Paul flying with—-another, and it drove me 
mad—mad! I went up to my room, and packed 
a few things in my bag, and stole away towards 
the station to catch the train, I felt weak and 
illas I hurried through the grounds, I mus 
have fainted, for I cannot remember what hap- 
pened after that. I do not know how I reached 
the train in which you say you saw me, Allisa 
blank to me ever since.” 

“My dear child,” said Jennie Grant, “you 
came in the train and sat just beside me. You 
had a ticket for the end of the route. You were 
taken very ill in the train, and they were about 
+ to send you to the hospital, but 1 interfered and 
had you sent to my home, for I -have euch a 
great dread of hospitals.” 

Oh, you were so good,” murmured Rachel, 

Should she tell her the story that she was a de- 
serted wife, and had fled from her home before 
her household and the whole world had heard of 
the elopement of her husband with another ? 

No~—no! This lady might think it was her 
fault that her husband had ieft her, and she 
could not bear that, 

She hid her face in ber hands, sobbiog as though 
her heart would break, 

“] thank you for what you have dove for me,” 
said Rachel. “I am a stranger to you, but I 
cannot explain why Iam in this great town all 
alone, Iam going to find something to do, so 
that Tecan earn my dally bread,” 

‘Fate was very good to send you to me,” 
said Mrs, Graut, with a very captivating smile. 
* J was just looking out for a companion; I 
think you willsuit me admirably if you would 
like to try ir.” 

“T shall be only too happy, madam, to accept 
your kind offer,” said Rachel, gravely. “I am 
very frank in stating that Ido not know much 
about the duties of a companion, but I shall do 
my best,” 

“JT am sure you'll suit, My mame is Mrs, 
Grant,” she went on. “I am a widow, and very 
rich.” 

Rachel was much surprised to hear this, for 
the surroundings of the room had not betokened 
even comfortabie circumstances for its owner. 

Jennie Grant saw the look, and readily divined 
what was passing through Rachel's mind, 

“You are in the servants’ quarters of my 
home,” she said ; ‘they carried you into them 
by mistake, Gracious! my rooms down below 
are furnished in perfectly gorgeous style. The 
pile of the carpets is an inch deep, ad the fur- 
niture is all upholstered in pink chiffon—-oh, no! 
that isn’t what I mean—-it’s pink satin-and-gold ; 
and then I have o lot of those aude marble 
figures around-—they cost a pile of money—and 
the pictures in great broad gilt frames, and the 
looking-glasses are something scrumptious. I’ve 
got a terribly old wrapper on, but I'll tell you 
how that occurred : My maids—-you see, I have 
two of them—were about to give my poodle-dog 
hia daily bath—I always prefer to see to that 
mysell, though, for fear that they might handle 
my poor dear pet Fido roughly. But as for 
dresses, bless you! Ive got the costliest kind of 
them in the trunks—{ don’t mean trunks-—ward- 
robes, I'll show them to you some of these fine 
days. I'm a rich widow, I am, with money 
galore. We live at fine hotele, and have the best 
the land can furnish.” 

There was something about this lady which 
Rachel did not quite like, which caused her to 
shrink from her. But any portin a storm iz 
welcome to a shipwrecked mariner, and Rachel 
was glad to accept the offer of a position which 


seen eee ene nne net ene aR nent wen aben: 














would bridge over the sorrowa of the present. 
“You must take a cup of tea,” she said, as ! 


Rachel sunk down weakly in the nearest seat. 
“Tl make ii for you in a tricg, or--or, 
Pll order my servants to make it. Just you sit 
here as contented as you can, and I'l! be back 
before you can say Jack R i+ 

iVith these words she hurried out of the room 

* What a strange lady she iv,” thought Rechel, 
wonderingly.- ‘1 cannot uncerstand her.” Then 
her thoughts turned to her own great sorrow 
“To was best that I came away,” she moared 
“*T could never have faced ii.” 

Her heart grew cold and bitter toward Pau 
and Daphne, who had wrecked her young life, 
She did not curse them, she told herseli ; she 
would leave that to Heaven, 

She thanked Heaven she was among strangers 
who did not know of her sad story. While ehe 
wae ruminating over the bitter past, and wonder- 
ing how she should look.the future in the face, 

rs, Grant returned with the 


at 
rather, 


obinson 


onst and tea, 
looking very much flushed, as if she had super- 
intended personally tho making of the toa: 

* You had better eat all you ean of that,” said 
Mrs, Grant, “for—” She stopped short in em- 
barrassment, and the rest of the sentence re 
mained unuttered. “ You have been crying 
since I left you,” sabe said, looking sharply into 
the other's tear-stained face. “If you’re going 
to be my companion I want you to be brigh 
and cheerful. If you have avy trouble no good 
ever comes of thinking end brooding over it. 
Try to forget it just as quickly as you cau,” 

**T will do my best,” said Rachel, piteously, 

Jennie Grant felt very curious to leara the 
full particulars of the new-comer’s history, be- 
lieving that there was something which Daphne 
had kept from her. Bat Rachel would not speak 
of her past. 

“Tf you take me to be your companion it 


| must be without references, for I have none to 


give.” 

‘Tam satisfied, Your face is recommendation 
enough for me,” declared Jennie Grant, pom 
pously. “We will both occupy this room to- 
night,” she added, “My elegant suites of 
boudoirs are being repaired. Oace in awhile 
lady does have to encroach upon the servants 
quarters in case of emergency.” 

* To be sure,” said Rachel. 

* T have had to to use these rooms for the last 
two days, That's the reason I am so anxious to 
get to the hotel es sconasican. We are going 
there to-morrow morning, if everything turns 
out all right,” 

In the morning Mrs, Grant sgain went t 
superintend the toast and coffee, coming back 
looking so flushed that Rachel felt eure the Indy 
rust have made it with her own hands, 

After this slight repast was dieposed of Mrs 
Grant eaid that her carriage would be ab the door 
in a few moments to take them shopping. 

‘I don’t see what can have detained James,” 
she said, runniog to the window every few 
minutes. ‘ You see, | have only jusb hired a 
new ccachman ® few days ago. I don't under 
stand him yet, aud he don’s understand me. 
Oh, hera he is uow!” she exclaimed. “ Put on 
your things, Miss—Miss Vorrell, and we'll have a 
fine ride.” 

They soon entered the vehicle, which looked to 
Rache! very much more like a public hack than a 
privace convey2ice, 

Mrs, (tramt setticd back in her seat with au alr 
of great delight. 

“This is what I call living,” she deciared, 
“having your carriage to step inte without 
having to walk eo much as a foot, if you don” 
want to,” 

To Rachel, who had always been used to having 
her own conveyance, even on the farm, this 
seemed go very strange. Suddenly she etarted 
forward. 

“Dear me!” ehe cried. 
crazy jackanapes to stop et the nearest linen- 
draper’s aud he’s rattling, faster than ever past 
them all, Hold oc there!” she cried, attempt- 
ing io open the door and shout out to him. 

But the door would not yield, She did not 
understand how to turn the handle of the kuol 

“Why don’t you use the speaking tube?” ssid 
Rachel. 

The what?” asked Mrs, Grant, 


‘‘T wanted that 
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he speaking tube,” said Rachel, quietly. 
Here, you give the order to stop at the first 
arge linendraper’s,” said Mrs. Grant, flushing 
with mortification. 

Rachel reached over calmly and whistled 
hrough the tube, giving the order in a low, clear 
vuice, 

rhe man touched his cap, and obeyed with 
lacrity, Mra, Grant watched with much 
Iviosity 

[ declar 


” 


she enid, 

ky thing was a speaking-tube, I have owned 
thie carriage for four or five years, and I never 
w that in it till now. 
et the door and 
wanted 

Again Rachel looked at her companion in 
wonde 


epeaking out what I 





CDITH ELLISMORE'S Ff 


—-!Of— 


RAVERY. 


{Continued from page 489.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOSE few days that had been full of such 
ag to Edith Ellismore had held for Lady 
H Lockhart much the same ion, She 


ompromise—she onght perhaps 
he time, conquered her 
Fon, 

But such conqué 
demands on the 
triumph. 

Dallas did not intentionally change to her— 
he was as affectionate, as attentive as before, 
but she felt a change, and worse saw that 
he was unhappy, proudly as he concealed ali signs 
that others might have seen, 

{f all her scheming, cone for his sake, brought 


ta, effected only by extremeat 
conquered, bring but little real 












‘T never thought that 


I've been so used to 








eng 





constantly to the door in a strained gaze; but | in the woods, and two bright eyes cast all over 


when her son came ia she cried out widly,— 

“Ob, Dallas, my child! my son!” 
stretched out her arms to him, 

He was locked to ber breast, and it was not 
alone ber fast flowing tears that wetted his 
cheek. No thought of self dimmed the purity 
of his rejoicing-——even Edith was half forgotten 
in the rush of the earlier love, 

“T cannot bear it,” his mother caid, still 
weeping so passionately that he grew half fright- 
ened, “J willdo anything you tell me, if you 
will ouly be happy and love me again.” 

He pressed her face agaiast hers with a broken 
whispér,— 

“ Mother, I always loved you, nothing-—no one 
could have made me happy, save yourself,” 

He'made her sit down, then placed himself 
beside her, still keeping one arm round her, 

“Tell me what I am to do, Dallas,” she said, 
“It is Edith’s—let her have it all.” 

"No mother, that cannot be, She will not 
take it. I saw her more than a week ago—she 
wrote to me, and I went down.” 

“* Will uot take it? But she muat, 
keep it, aud you two to be parted,” 

** Lieten, mother, cear—we are not parted. 
She is so grieved at having sent me away at sil 
thatshe will not touch a penny. I could nob 
make her consent. She could not endure to 
make further division between you and me, Nor 
was I to leave you. I said I could not promise 
that.” 

Oh; Dallas, would you have gone? ” 

“T don’t know,” said the young man, in a low 
voice, “ I could not decide, Edith wanted things 
to reroain as they were—to waive her right, A 
moral right cannot be waived, and I told ber it 
was impossible,” 

‘You must make her have it, Dallas—she will 
be your wife, and hers can be youre, but not 
mune. 

**She would not hear of that either, mother ; 
but she will not gainray the only alternative— 
and because there was no other way I waa forced 
to lay it before her, Settle all but what my 
father Jefo you on me, Thatis the only thing to 


and 


T cannot 


| be done,” 


“But you, Dallas, so proud ?” 
“Someone must stand in the breach, moiher, 


} aud it is my place,” said Lockhart, and his asmile 


10 good to hini, and indeed estranged him, what } 
++ ? 

Wes her vouth to be 2 his—he to 
walk on thorus she was sprea vefore him-—he | 
with whose birth light had come back to her after | 
the long eclipse, the first touch of whose baby 

nés had melted ihe hardness that had deen 
like stone? 


she feared the world. What would it 
could it say, if she gave up what the law 


uade hers }—and these things leaked out 





mm the other hand, if she suffered Dallas to 
leave her---to earn his own living, again that 
dreaded, unscrupulous tongue would be busy. 


True, it might say ne worse than that he had 
over-atepped limits, end she bad drawn the reina 
too tight, which could not hurt much, either 
mother Orson ; butifin the end sheyielded, thetwo 
things would be put together sumehow—the 


nke would be seen and fitted. 

But though these reasons weighed with her 
very mauch, above all was the fact that Dallas was 
the chief cauee of that un- 

~paration from Edith- 


inhappy, and that 
happiness was, nod | e} 
hat could not last if | 






herse! 'o reinstate hereelf ix 
became an aba g idea 
Daileeg, on hia return from Harlow, did not 


open the eubject immediately jiving in the 


whirl of society there were claime on both that 
made it not always easy to secure privacy ; 
besides, Lady Helen avoided a téte a-téte and her 


position aa mother and 
made Dallas rather at he y. 

So the daye pagsed on re pidly, till near the end 
of the stipulated time. By then her mind was 
made up ; her position was well-nigh intolerable, 
aud she determined to place berself in her son’s 
ands, 

ide, sitting idly one evening at his piano, re- 
ceived a message through a servant that “ my 
uly wanted to see him ia ber own boudoir.” 


uress of the house 





*khart shut tle piano, ard steod still, with 
the Llood turning cold in his veins; then | 
went » patairs straight to his mother’s room. 


She had been pacing up and down, with hande 
never for an instant and her eyes turned 


» | changed. 
| is net old, and painter and cleaner have plainly | be altered, in 


had a tinge of sadness init. “I could not do it 
unless Edith shared it with me—she will do that 
if only to epare that pride of mine,” 

“Tuis uot the way you would have chosen, 
Dallas, is it?” 

" Tt saves the world’s talk.” 

“Ah, if I had thought of you as much as you 
have thought of me!” said Lady Helen. 
was all a wretched quarre) between her father 
and me—too paltry to wreck our lives on, but 
neither world yiaid.” 

“ Poor mother!” said Dallas, tenderly, “ You 
will be happier now. Thank Heaven, you have 
come back to me. I would have spuken days ago, 
but I could never see you.” 

“T know, Dallas, 1 would not give you the 
opportunity. 


“It 


ia more likely than for me to settle property on 
you at your marriage. I am glad Edith gave 
way—bring her to me soon, Oh, Dallas, if I 
ould undo the past !” 

‘*Hush, mother darling, all 
eaid Lockhart, soothing her; 
glelded all. Remember it is 
have checked you.” 

It wes late in the evening before they separ- 
ated, she telling him much of the past; and as 
it seemed to relieve her, he let her talk, vot- 
withstancing hispain, Then there were details 
of the itravusfer, to be put before her and 


is forgiven,” 
“vou would have 
tdith and I who 


Lam not sorry--it ought to come | 
‘rom me. Well, then, ece that it is done, Nothing | 














arranged ; and after all that was settled Dallas | 


saw her up to the door ci her room, and went 
to his own with an unutierably thankful heart, 
n cm * ° n 


Occe more in the old Croft—the Croft that 
is the same, but somehow looks a good dea) 
The furniture ia old-fashione4, but it 


been busy inside and out, Yet it is not epoilt 


it looking approvingly at it; and the owner of 
the eyes, bat in band, runs through the rose. 
covered porch, and straight into the kitchen 

© Oh, Alice, isn’t it jolly to be home agaia}’ 
she says, flinging her arms first round her old 
nurse and then embracing William also. “ We 
only came yesterday, and we've just walked 
over from Willingham this morning to see hoy 
they had got on with the repairs, because 
taother and some people are coming to stay.” 

Alice looks over her darling’s pretty head to 
eee the other part of the “ we”—end there he 
is, tall and handsome, and Jaughing at this 
identical moment. Then after the greetings 
Edith goes all over the house with Rover after 
her, and into the garden, and the boat-house 
where lies the dear Water-Lily, and the gir! stepe 
back to her husband’s side and pute her hand in 
his with a look from her great dark eyes. 

“It was juat here,” she saye, as they stand o2 
the tangled path, and the waters, shadowed here 
by the trees, flow ceaselessly past them: 
“ Dallas, you won't have this path altered }” 

“No, darling,” he answers ; “ but you know 
I couldn’t. This is your house, aud alway: 
was—"’ and he smiles rather mischieyously. 

‘*T forgot; but that makes no difference, 
only I couldn’t bear for this path to be in the 
least changed. Oh, those days—how happy | 
was |” 

‘Are the happy days all over then, my bride 
of a month?” Lockhart asks, laughing at her, 

She stands looking down into the river with 
a perfectly grave face, aad then puts both ber 
little hands on her husband's arm, drawing quite 
close to him. 

“No!” she says, very gently, ‘I hope they 
are just beginning.” 

[THE END. ] 








MR. ST. AUBYN’S FALSE MOVE. 
—05—=. 


I aM spending the summer at one of the 
pleasantest and most romantic spots which ca 
be imagined to exist in Derbyshire. 

It_adds the charm of the quaintuess of ap 
elder generation to the sprightliness and civilisa- 
tion of the present one, 

Under the hospitable roof which sheltors me 
there is a dear old lady—my friend Elva’s graud- 
mother—whe knows all the families for wiles 
around, and can tell me many an interesting tale 
of the days before Elva was born. 

This mgrning cards came for a country wed- 
ding, and set the whole family into a rippic « 
excited expectation, 

Por an affair like this now upon the tapi i 
raore like one of the stiff formal London 
weddings than «# cluster of grapes picked whiis 
ihe dew is still on them is like the bunch of 
raisins which also once was nursed by the svn 
and showers asit hung upon the parent vine, 

The young couple who are to be married are 
named respectively Grace Vandeleur and (Her- 
bert Faunthorpe, and they sre called the hand- 
somest of the several engaged pairs in the neigh- 
bourhood, “ 

Grace lives in the finest piace for miles 
around. It is a large imposing-looking house, 
and has a lawn at its right roomy enougi to 
accommodate the young folk in the various 
amusements which have become popular au.ong 
them of tate, 

Lawn tennis, and a target for archery pract.c? 
each hus ite place, us well as ita votaries among 
the members of the large family of brothers avd 
sisters which is now to invade it, by chauce, for 
the first time since little Eva—Grace's youngest 
sister---has reached her teens. 

At the left of the house a flower-garden 
sceupies & large space, laid out in the matic 
matical squares and triangles which characterised 
the arrangement of flower-beds in old-fashioned 
times, and which Mr. Vandeieur will not sufier to 
memory of his mother, who had 
superintended its laying out when she had come 


-it is as picturesque as ever, standing embedded | a bride to her new home. 
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In front a fountain throws up ite sparkling 
rpray froma huge velvety oval of close-shaven 
gross, around which circles the gravelled eweep 
which leads to the entrance. 

I had seen Grace Vandeleur at church the day 
vefore, and had been so struck by her fresh 
youug beauty as to ‘rave about it on my return, 
according to Cousin Elva, though if that be 
“raving,” What can the genuine article be f 

Elva’s grandma was citting beside me when 
the invitations were broughtin, I had expressed 
a leudable ambition of which grandma approves 
G rdiall ° 

ir oat learn to knit. And as I am to be 
her pet grandson’s wife, it pleases the dear old 
lady that her Frank stands a chance of still being 
made comfortable with the work of loving hands, 
when her own shall be folded in their last 
rest 
She doesn’t know that [ have the key to the 
pleasure which made her brown eyes brighten 
into a semblance of their girlish fire when she 
first heard the “school-marm " (myself) broach 
such o sensible desire. 

But grandma's sweet, uld face is like an open 
book to me whereon aj! beautiful thoughts ae 
egibly written. 

So I know her little secrei. 

She listens thoughtfully as Elva opens one of 
the creaus-white envelopes and reada its contents 
aloud. 

‘ Strange, isn’t it, daughter,” she saye, turning 
{o Elva’s mother, “ that Howard St, Aubyn’s lact 
remaining child is to be buried the day of Grace 
Vandeleur’s wedding ieast If ever a man 
tas received his punishment in this world it 
is he,” 

I liad heard of the death of Amy St. Aubyn 
in the foreign land to which her father had gone 
with her in search of health, and knew that the 
steamer was even now bearing her inanimate 
hody back to her native shores ; but beyond that 
I had heard nothing of the St, Aubyn family 

But from what grandma said I drew the 
inference that someting interesting lay behiad 

sr words, and I made a mental note of them, 
intending to get at their meaning the firat time I 
bad her all to myself, 

Tn the excitement of getiing ready for such 
n important event as a wedding at Vandeleur 
Hall I forgot to speak of Mr. St. Aubyn during 
the days which intervened between the reception 
of the invitations and the time appoiated for the 
aTeLQoDy, 

Then it was brought back to my mind with 

shock ; for, just as the brida) pair had entered 
the carriage which was to convey them away— 

nile the bevy of laughing bridesmaids stood 

o the broad terrace to shower rice and good 
wishes upon the young couple, and as stately 
“re. Vandeleur, who, although mother of the 
ride, Jocked handsome and youthful enough to 
be her sister, wags standing beside her husoand 
gazing wistfully the child who henceforth 
wust give the firat place in her heart to aaother 
—a sable funeral train parsed slowly by ; and as 
he carnage, containing ove solitary mourner— 

1@ Gead girl’s father—reached a spot juat 

pposite the happy group, the closely-drawn 

utains yielded to a suddea guet of wind and 
were blowa back, disclosing for an instant the 
childleas widower's dark, grief-stricken face. 

Uneconsciously he raised his eyes, arid, aa they 
rested on Mra, Vaudelenr's face, she in turn 
looked at him, ber velvety cheeke paling sud- 
Gealy, as though she had seen aapectre instead of 

man a8 rich in the honours of the world as he 
was singularly poverty-sizicken in all that makes 
life truly happy ; for he was now alone—wifeleas 
and childless amid the ruins of his happ‘ness, 

As the carriage parsed Mr, Vandeleur drew 
nearer te hia wife and put his arm with lover-like 
‘euderness about her, and asthe locked up into 
his face I saw that teare were in her eyes. 

“Howard bas paid dearly for hie mistake, 
Grace ; but do not let it cast a shadow over vs 
to-day |” 

Mra. Vandelear tried to amile. 

“It seems so dreadful, Edward, Had his 
children livedshe would bave had as many as we 
save, And to look about upcn cur fine, strong 






o 








boys, and at Grace and Eva, and to think of 
having not one single one left! It is heart- 
breaking!” 

“I knew Howard St. Aubyn would be punished 
it was inevitable. But come, your gueste will 
think we are following Grace and Herbert's 
example, and are making love to each other. We 
must attend better to our social ducies, Mrs. 
Vandeleur,” and, with a smile that spoke volumes, 
he left his wife’s side, and moved again among 
the merry groups scattered about, 

e 2 * 


“ Grandia, why does everyone say that Mr. 


.St. Aubyn’s misfortunes are a punishment }” 1 


asked that evening, 

“Howard St. Aubyn was once evgaged to 
Grace Vandeleur's mother. She was then Grace 
Fave, and was the pride of the village on account 
of her beauty and goodness. But she was not 
tich in this world’s goods, and when a wealthy 
old man died and left all his property to an only 
daughter Howard broke hie engagement with 
Grace to marry the heiress, 

‘*Grace’s mortification and disappointment 
worked together to throw her into a brain fever, 
and she nearly died, rising from her sick bed the 
pale shadow of what she had been. 

“Dr, Vandeleur, then a rising young physician, 
was her doctor, and he fell in love with her 
But it was a long time before she wouid listen to 
him, though at last his faithful devotion was 
rewarded, fist by her gratitude, then by her 
liking. 

“I don’t think it was love at first, but 
Dr. Vandeleur was glad to win her for his wife 
and trust to the future to brivg her into the 
fall reciprocation of his affection. 

“ He was repaid, For I never saw a happier 
couple than they are now, aud have tesa for 
years. 

“There was a clause in the old Mr. Martin's 
will that if his dauguter left no children, all 
his property should revert to the benefit of his 
native place. 

“ Strange to say the number of children which 
were born to her were five—just the same with 
Grace’s, But they were puny from birth, and 
only Amy lived to grow to maturity. As you 
know, it was her funeral which passed by on 
Grace Vandeleur’s wedding-day. 

“So the riches which caused Howard St. 
Aubyn to marry a girl he did not love, and 
almost break the heart of the one whom he 
really cared for—-as much as auch a selfish man 
could—will all revert to the village, 

“ Tt was a mercenary match, and now he has 
lost even the money for which he bartered his 
happiness, 

“Don’t you vee, child} That is his punish- 
ment, end almost everyone feels that it is a just 
one. What do you think about it?” ~ 

I went into a brown study for a few minutes, 
out of which grandma’s voice aroused me. 

“ What makes you look so sober, dear?” 

“T was thinking how sad it is that the inuo- 
cent must suffer for the guilty. Puvor litile 


Amy Sr. Aubyn! So young, and with co many | dear me, to-morrow is washing day! 


_—— mes ene 
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Fromes.—Bare wills give to 
less air, and in the absence of 
fine worksof art) cy might be covered with pretty 
etchings or engraviags. Good oi! paintings are 
expensive aud poor ones are abominations, 
but wood-cuts, etchings and engravings may Le 
culled from magazines and picture papers anc 
framed at trifling expense, A very pretty set 
frames was recently made by a lady, She mace 
frames of pasteboard the size of the picture, and 
then pasted on rows of maple leaves, The leaves 
were small sized, and of a very greem tint, An 
application of varnieh waa put on and the pictures 
hung with dark green cords on a library wall. 
The effect is very pretty, the cardboard being 
cut out in the shape of tae leaves. China cabinets 
are prized by all young bousekecpersa, but when 
purchased they cost more money than many can 
afford, To make one at home take a peach crate, 
and have it painted black, then vernish, 5nd 
the edges and ehelf with dark red velveteen sod 
nail to the wall by a few invisible nails, ‘She 
china and bric-d-brac nay be artistically arranged 
on this, and no one can detect its being biwe 
made, Sometimes two extra shelves are pul ia 
the crate, and these may be taken from another 
‘erate or {tted in by a carpentes. 

Tre Stace Foor.—To very mauy, even weil- 
informed people, who go to the theatre, the con- 
atant presence of a foolor jester in Shakespcarean 
drama, and the frequent allusion to such an In- 
dividual when absent, must be somewhat of a 
puzzle, The real fact is, that fu England, os wel) 
as on the Continent, foole were considered neces~ 
sary adjuncts at court and in the retinues of 
families of consequence. They were suthorized 
wite, who could crack jekes, without fear of the 
conrequences, upon everyone with whom they 
came in contact, from the sovereign to the sub 
ject, and in the former cave upon weaknesses and 
foibles at which no courtier or counsellor dare 
even hint. That <usint old churchman, Dr. 
Fuller, speaking of ‘ue court jester, saya, * That 
it is aa office which nove but he that hath wit 
can perform, end none but he that wants wit will 
undertake.” Under these circumstances how the 
fools were secured iz something we cannot under. 
siand, These attendants upon the couri con- 
tinued until quite a late period. Muckle John, 
the fool of Charles J., and the successor of Archic 
Armstrong, is, perhaps, i he last regular personage 
of this class to be found in Evglish history, 
though wits like Captain Morris, and even Sheri- 
dan, were regular bangers-on of royalty it ) 
days of George iV., almost within cur own 


SiMPLe Prorus 
room a cold, oh 





t raemory, 


Doxestic Lirg.—Hovusekeepiog bas its tilals, 
no doubt ; but systematic work, and » deter 
mivation not to fret over little things, will go 
far towards lightening them. Hvery woman 
should make it the aim and purpose of her life 
to attain perfection in her home, <A day for 
mending, a day for washing, another for ironing, 
for sewing, and so on, and at ouce the work (e- 
comes simplified and leas of o hardship, “Ob, 
How I 


hopes clustering about her life, and yet she wae | hate it!” This is a common saying, and there 


sacrificed for her father’s sin.” 

“That is according to the Bible, child.” 

“Grandma,” I said, impulsively, “for the 
first time in my life I feel glad that Iam not 
rich, For who knows what other inheritance 
might have accompanied the money !” 

Grandma took off her spectacles aud looked at 
me with a benignant smile. 

**Don’t go to the opposite extreme, dear. 
Riches do very well in their place, only don’t put 
therm first, It isthe abuse of this world’s good 
things, not their proper use, that does the harm,’’ 

And I suppose grandma ie right in that con- 
clusion, ae she is in everythiog else. 


A NEW AID TO SEEING! 
Send 5/6 to 


THE NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL 60. 
(Chief Office), 138, STRAND, LONDON, 
For A Pairk OF SPECTACLES OR FOLDERS. 
The most perfect Aid to Sight yet invented. 
Write for Testimonials and Home Test. Post-Free. 
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is nothing very wrong about it, for no one will 
assert that washing is an agreeable pastime. 
Yet it must be done, so || is worse than useless 
to fret over it; ae a consequence every eensible 
woman should determine *o look on the bright 
side of the wash-tul sul voap-suds. Make afow 
good rules and keep them, Determine nob to 
put the whole house in disorder and to make 
everyone else mixexable, because the clothes must 
be washed, the bread baked, &c. Suppose dinner 
is to be served at 1 certain honr, and dear hus- 
band forgets all about it and arrives in the best 
of humour wien everything is cold. Don't ery 
and scvld, but make the best of ii, He will 
enjoy his cold meat if hot words are not perved 
We all hoow women who are constaatly 
finding fault with something or other, and who 
are never happy unless there is something to 
scold about, Lut every such little worry, every 
hargh word, every disagrcealyie look, makes life 
harcer, aod but deepens the lines of trouble 
about the eyes and mouth. There sre plenty of 
real troubles to be met wiih, without allowing 
household cares to bicome a source of torment. 
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FACETLA, 


gstomen: “The miesus wants some eggs very 
bad.” New Clerk: “I—I don’t thiak we have 


auy very bed eggs, ma’am.” 

Miss Go “Do you .pay much attention 
to what your husband says?” Mre, Jealous: 
“ Not unless he talke in his sleep.” 

“Tore up your references? Why, you must 
have been crazy.’ “Shure and you wouldn’t 
have thought so if you had seen the riferiuces.” 

Aunt Mary: ‘* Well, Bobby, have you had all 
you want | Bol heaving a sigh): “ I've 
had ali [ can eat, but I haven’t had al! I want.” 

At a trial recently the jury returned the fol- 
lowing verdict :-—" Guilty, with some little doubt 
as to whether ho is the man.” 

CARLYLE says: “ Laughter means 


PPE 3 


sympathy.” 


This will bring comfort to the man who has in- 
sdvertently trodden on orange peel, 
“Tsay, mother, will you speak to Sammy?” 


“ What's he doing now" ‘* Well, every time I 
hit him on the head with daddy’s walking-stick 
he hollers,’ 

FatHer (solewly): This thrashing is going 
to hurt me more than you, Reginald.” Reggie 
(sympathetically): “ Well, don’t be too rough on 
yourself, dad ; { ain’t worth it.” 

AARON : 
synagogue de odher day, Moses.” Moses: “ Vat 
you put in it--coins?” Aaron: “Not 90, Moses, 
‘Ve put in cheques insteadt ohf coins.” 

"ER D 
unprepared as I—er--as—---” His Wife (to 

across the table): ‘Why, Tox, you had it 
by heart thie afternoon. Go on, do,” 

Youna (in “rational” dress): ‘ Take 
my seat, please.” Old Lady (near-sighted, but 
grateful): “Thank you, sir, 
rentieman in the tram.” 
wug: ‘*When Pm a man I’: 


sidjer?” Mother; 
, 


bir 
al 
“ 


wavy ; 


going to be a 
“What! And be killed by 
yi Tommy: ‘Oh, well, then [ 
be the enemy.” 


ly ¢ 


i ener 
gues I'l 


AN indiscreet man confided a secret to another, 


aud begged him not to repeat ft. “It’s all 
i +” 2 le -« 37 = ™ 

ight,” was the reply ; “I will be as close as you 
were.” 


Darwinian TH Taere ‘s a boy in the 
city who “sprang from a monkey.” The monkey 
belonged to an orgen-grinder and attempted to 
bite the boy 

A vsi0a0 journal has an elaborate article for 

amaatewr “Flow to Begin to Sing.” 
How to get them to leave off when once thoy 
vegin is still an unsolved problem. 
* Wut object do you see?” asked the doctor. 
"he youog man hesitated a few moments, and 
then replied ; ‘It appears like a jackass, doctor, 
b ther think it is your shadow.” 


BSORY: 


vocalists 


, 


ix. Maa: “You should remember, my gon, 
is nothing attained without labour, 
u need not expect to gab something for 
thing.” Tommy: “I get lote of lickia’s for 
hing, anyhow,” 
A ‘Tsacuen’s ADvantaGe —Usher (sternly): 
You lazy rascal! I don’t see that answer in 
> book, Whav will you be when you are a 
toan?” Pupil: “I can be « teacher—an’ always 
look in the book—boo-hoo |” 
Mas, Trovasovr: “TI shali be away from home 
a greater part of the day, as I have joined the 


tat there 


E 






Society for the Suppression of Needless and 
‘ve-Rackiag Noises.” Mr, T.: “Good idea, 
my dea: 


‘lake the baby along with you.” 
Mrs, Woearns: ‘ What's the reason that pre- 
sidents always appoint newspsper men for private 
retaries?’’ Mr. Wuggins: ‘‘ Well, you know 
1ere isa good deal of writing to do, and——” 
‘Oh, yes. I forgot about the messages,” 
ERKLEY: “' Isn’t this earlier than your usual 
r going home?” Barkley: “Yes, but my 
aid if [ came out by the 8.45 she'd meet 
me with the carriage.” ‘‘ [ dida’t know you kept 
a hors: and carriage.” “ Er—er-—it’s a baby aud 
rarriage,”’ 











“ We laid dher gorner-sdone ohf dher | 


ven Onator : “ Unprepared as I am | 


You are the only 








"You see,” said a lawyer, in summing up a 
case, where one party had sued the other ona 
transaction in coal ; ‘ the coal should have gone 
to the buyer.” ‘Not so,” said the judge; ‘‘it 
should have gone to the cellar,” 


“ No, sir,” exclaimed Filkinson, ‘I would not 
tell a lie to save my life.” “To save your life?” 
repeated Fogg, “neither would I; but lies do 
not always save life, Remember your friend, 
Avanias, and tremble.” 

Asxem: “Where's the rich heiress you're en- 
gaged to?” Tellum: “You see that lovely girl 
in pink at the other side of the room?” “ Yes. 
I say, old man, what & superb ” Well, it 
isn’t she. It’s that grand old ruin in yellow 
sitting next her.” 

Otp Gextieman: “Ib is folly to talk of mar- 
riage for years yet. My daughter is a mere child. 
She knows nothing about the world, and could 
not mavage servants.” Mr. Slimpurse: “Oh! 





that needn’t make the slightest difference, We 
sha’n’t have any.” 
“Wat's the matter with you, Pat? You 


lean forward like a man with the spinal com- 
plaint.” “Och, it’s nothin’, yer honour, ownly 
that I was compelled to borry a shurt from me 
hunchbacked brother, an’ it’s niver a soul can git 
the bulge out of it, so they can’t.” 

No,” said a fond mother, speaking proudly 
of her twenty-five-year-old-daughter ; “ no, 
Mary isn't old enough to marry yet. She cries 
when any one ecolds her, and until s!.¢ becomes 
hardened enough to talk back vigorously she 
isn’t fib for a wife.” 


Sue: “Did you hear me in that last song?” 
Mr. Cute: “I did.” “Ib is a favourite song of 
mine.” “I have probably heard it a thousand 
times, but never before have I heard it sung as 
you aang it to-night.” Aad as she moved 
proudly on, he added, sotto voce: “And I pray 
Heaven that I never may again.” 

A Suwpay-scHoo. teacher was giviog a lesson 
on Ruth. She wanted to bring out the kindness 
of Boaz in commanding the reapers to drop large 
handfuls of wheat. ‘** Now, children,” she said, 
**Boaz did another very nice thing for Ruth ; 
can you tell me what it was?” “ Married her!” 
said one of the boys. 

“Bamoert,” said a ledy to her domestic, 
“where is the dustpan?” “ With the broom, 
ma'am.” “ And where is the broom?” “ With 
the dustpan, ma'am.” 
—where are they both?’ 
together, ma’am, 
narticular to-day.” 


Ar aN Evenine Party,—A gentleman to a 
lady seated beside him: " Whois that homely 
young lady leaning against the mantelpiece?” 
“That is my daughter, sir!” ‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon ; I mean the young lady seated in the 
arm-chair.” “That is my other daughter.” “I 
might bave known it!” said the gentleman, ino 
despair. 

“So you do not want my poem!” the poet 
inquired breezily. ‘ No,” the editor replied, 
without looking up from bis writing. “I see,” 
said the poet; “too poor to buy good verses.” 
“Sir!” the editor exclaimed angrily. ‘Oh, 
that’s all right. You needn’t get warm about 
it; poverty’s mo disgrace.” Then he sailed 
jauntily out. : 

GENTLEMAN (to a tobacconis:): “ Have you 
aby of the X Y Z brand in stock? How are 
they!” Tobacconist: ‘' First-class, sir, This 
last lot is an extremely fine one.” (Gentleman 
(departing): "Thanke! You wrote to say they 
were very poor, but I am pleased to ind you 
were mistaken. Iam the manufacturer. Good. 
day !” 

A person recently met a Liverpool lady whc 
is distinguished ss having been four times b 
widow, and has now again entered the bonds of 
matrimony, Said the friend: “I think I once 
had the pleasure of dining with you in Paris?” 
“ When!” asked the fair stranger, “In 1876,” 
he replied, “Ah!” she said, reflectively, ‘ that 


“They are both 
"Pears like you're almighty 





“Ys Mrs. Harkins at home!” asked the caller, 
‘Physically, madam,” returned the Ejucatea 
Butler, ‘she is. As an abstract question the fac 
cannot be denied. But, in relation to your 
desire to see her, | cannot say definitely until | 
have ascertained Mra, Harkins’s wishes ‘n ths 
matter, Pray be seated until I have receive) 
advices from above.” 

Tae. Fat One; “ Sir, I want to know what 
you mean by saying I could take my oollar 0: 
over my head without unbuttoning it!” The 
Thin One: “It was a thoughtless statement op 
my part, made on the spur of the moment, and| 
am sorry I said it. “ Very well, if you are sorry, 
of coursee———" “ Yos; I forget the size of your 
ears.” 

Some years ago a farmer’s barn in the vicinity 
of Worcester was strack by lightning. and burned 
to the ground. Many of the citizens had gone to 
see the fire, when a lisping booby met the cele. 
brated Dr. G——n, and accosted him in this 
wise: *“ Can you—ah, tell me, doctah, how fab 
they have succeeded in extinguishing the cor. 
flagration of the--ab, unfortunate fellah’s barn |’ 
The doctor eyed the individual attentively, and 
then, slipping his thumb and finger into his 
waistcoat pecket, took oub a couple of pills and 
handed them to him, saying: “Take these, sir 
and go to bed ; and if you do not feel better in 
the morning, call at my surgery.” 

He was accosted while crossing a stile by a 
number of students who, well-knowing their 
man, challenged him to test his proficiency in 
Latin. The challenge was at once accepted by 
the echolar, who wrote on the stile for their 
interpretation the mystic words: “ Foras esto 
stton,” Seeing the students embarrassed over 
the words, he volunteered to accept their transls- 
tion the day following, when he would return the 
game way. They sought the aid of their pro- 
fessors, but to no purpose ; the words remained 
a sealed book. ‘The next day he returned to find 
his friends absent. He proceeded to the stile, 
and with four strokes revealed the raystic words, 
Some time afterwards the students returned to 
the atile, and in utter bewilderment read: ‘ For 
asses to alt on!” 

Tr was on a ferry-buat plying bobween Sydney 
and Manly, one of that city’s beautiful suburbs. 
Every seat was occupied. Each occupant felt 


| the influence, and prepared for an enjoyable trip, 
| when a lank girl of fifteen appeared, dragging by 
* Well, Bridget, tell me | . 


the hand a screaming chil There shoe stood 
glowering. A taild lady suggested the child 
might be in pain, An old bachelor muttered 
that people who had charge of children should 
keep them at home. Low-voiced but distinc’ 
imprecations were now rife. She took not the 
slightest heed cf the muttering or the bawling 
which were now at the highest pitch, till the 
suggestion was offered that medicine would do it 
good, Tuen she arose in her wrath, as it were, 
and, giving the chiid a vigorous shake, said: 
“ Ethel, cry as loud as you hike, I've paid your 
fare!” 

Sqummz Boros is wealthy, and wishes his 
friends to understand that he is » wonderful 
sportsman, Lasp winter he started on a fishing 
trip, where he met with poor success, The first 
thing he did on returning to the city was to 29 
to a marked and bity fifteen trout, They were 
beauties, and he told the salesman what he was 
going to do, and asked him where he shoul? ssy 
they were caught. “Ob, tell them they were 
taken from Linus Pond” Oa his way home the 
squire called and had the largest one photo- 

hed. Underneath ihe picture he wrote,-- 
“One of the fifteenth taken from Linus Fon, 
January Sth, 1896.” In \wo days he came oack 
to the market-man and said,—" Lookee ere, 
where is Linus Pond? Tiey asked me where it 
was, and I told them it was up in Northuwber- 
land, Then they got a mip and wanted we 
to show it to them, and fw the life of met 
couldn't find it. Just tell me where it is, and 
Y’'ll go home and fix them. Oonfound their 
hearts, I'll tell them where Linus Pond is, acd 
give them enough of it.” Then the market-ma 


may have been so, but I had forgotten it, You | gently led him outside the shop and pointed to 


see,” she added, ‘it was two or three husbands 
ago.” 


his sign. It read: “Linus Pond, Fish, oyster 


and game,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Taz Queen will probably leave Windsor 
on the afternoon Mo » the 9th inst., 
arriving at Cimies on the morning of Thursday, 
the 12th. 3 y 

Tus Emperor of Russia has invited Culonel 
Welby, Royal Scots , of which his Imperial 
Majesty is Colonel-in-chief, to be present a0 bis 
coronation in May next, ; ' 

Tur Empress Dowager Dagmar of Russia will 
remain on the Riviera until Easter, when the is 
to join the Danish royal family for the wedding 
of Princess Louise of Denmark, 

One of the consequences of the death of Prince 
Heary of Battenberg, is that his little daughter, 
Princess Victoria Eugenie Eva, will not act os 
bridesmaid to her cousin, Princess Maud, This 
will reduce their number te six, or “at most 
seven. ; 

Iv Danish Court, circles it is authoritatively 
stated that. the; Princesa of, Wales. and: her 
daughters will arrive im Copenhagen in the first 
week in April, in order to attend the wedding of 
the Princess Louise and Prince Frederick Charles 
of Hesse, Prince Carl will by thab time have 
returned from his West Indian cruise. 

AccorpIva to present arrangements the firat 
Drawing Room is | to. be held at. Buckingham 
Palace during. the seeond. week.in March (after 
the Queen’s departure for the Continent) by the 
Princess of Wales; who will be assisted by 
Princess Louise. Itis not yet decided. whether 
there is to be a second Drawing Room before 
Easter, but there are to be four altogether, of 
which, in any case, two will be held early in 
May. 

We are to have @ Royal visitor wita us in the 
apring in the person of the ex-Queen Liliuokalani. 
It may be remombered that this hapless sovereign 
was oue of Wngland’s guests at the time of Her 
Majesty's jubilee ;, but her coming this year will 
be atteaded with far less pomp and circumstance 
than on that occasion, as she has now, of course, 
beeu thrust out of her kingdom, and is, ab pre- 
sent, still a prisoner, 

It is an open gecreh ‘that the Queen has 
bequeathed the Osborne estate to Princess 
Beatrice, and the fact that in time to come her 
Royal Highness will probably reside principally 
in the Isle of Wight is the true reason for Prince 
Henry being buried at Whippingham. The 
Cucen has granted to Princess Beatricé.a large 
double suite of apartments in Kensington Palace. 
These are the rooms which were occupied by the 
Duke and Ducheas of Kent (the Queen was bora 
in une of them), by the Duke of Sussex and the 
Duchess of Inverness, and later on, by the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck. : 

Tne Czar has already, it is eaid, signed the 
pardon of the Grand Duke Michael Michailevieh, 
who had been disgraced by thé late Alexander III. 
for marrying the Comtesse de Torby withoud 
authorisation, He will resume his place in the 
Imperial! Guards, and will take part in the 
Coronation, Orders have already been given for 
certain medals to be struck commemorative of 
this same Coronation, which will be presented 
to all persons officially invited to take part init, 
and worn by them during the fétes. These 
medals will be in gold for foreiga répresenta- 
tives, in silver for the Ruseian officers, and in 
tronue for the troops who will take part in the 
pr 0 Ce8S10N, 

4T iy announced that the Czar and Czaritea 
ba make @ loug visit this year to the Danish 
your’, The Imperial couple will be accom- 
panied by the Dowager Empress and by several 
Crand Dukes and Grand Duchesses. They will 
atrive in Denmark at the end of the month 
of August, on board the new Imperial yacht, 
tendert, the Jargest-yacht ‘in the world, 
+ at present is being built at Copenhagen. 
— Imperial family will stay with the 
~°vereigns at the Castle of Fredensborg. It 
: also assured from authentic sources that 
ae a. Omri oc not, either before or 
4. utir stay at Copenhagen & Visit bo 
German Coat at Berlin. eaten 





STATISTICS, 


Sixteen ounces of gold are sufficient io gild 
a wire that would encircle the earth. 

On January Ist, 1896, the armies of the 
world contained 4,209,000 men. 

A Race-Horsez galloping at full speel clears 
from twenty to twenty-four feet every bound, 

Asta is the most populous quarter of the 
globe ; it is reckoned to contain five hundred 
millions of people, 





GEMS. 


Sense shines with a double halo when set 
in humility, 

Censurs is the tax a man pays to the public 
for being eminent, 


fxs tongue of a fool is the key of his coun- 
cil, which in a wise man wisdom hath in 
keeping. 

NATURALLY we become sour and crabbed 
when we are not appreciated and when things 
go ill with us. To be misundertood by friends, 
to suffer earthly losses, to be rebuked, or to be 
aSsailed is a trying experience, yet it need not, 
and should not, embitter us and make us testy, 
petulant and cynical, Better to turn the face 
towards the sunshine and let in the rays of 
hope, love, kindness, and charity, This will 
cause a sweetness of soul that makes itse!f felt 
in word, feeling, and act, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CreaM Toast with Poacurn Eeas,—Prepare 
toast as usual. Lay each slice ina saucer before 
adding dressing, and then finish witha delicately 
poached egg. Eggs broken into separate sauce 
dishes or patty pans, and steamed until the 
whites are set, will presenb a more appetizing 
appearance than when dropped into water. 


Brussets Srrouts.—Pick about two quarts of 
small, firm sprouts, wash well and boil in slightly 
salted water until tender, cool and drain. Melt 
four ounces of butter ina large pan, put in the 
sprouts, salt and pepper, set on a brisk fire and 
toss the pan about until the sprouts are heated 
through. Add chopped parsley ani lemon-juice 
and serve, 

Bastey CreamM.—Wash a cup of barley, put it 
on the fre with water to cover it, boil gently 
until it is soft. While boiling, put in a stick of 
cinnamon or any other seasoning. When the 
barley is soft and thick take it off and strain it, 
then add a rich boiled custard, sweeten to taste. 
Add a glass of wine and serve frozen or not, as 
preferred. 

Fruir Roxris.—To make fruit rolle, take bread 
dongh ready for the oven, and roll it thin ; spread 
over it @ thin layer of butter and sprinkle with 
currants, seeded or halved raisins, and a little 
cianamon, Cut into three inch wide strips, and 
roll up like jelly cake. Lay them flat in a baking 
tin or pan, cover and set in a warm place, and 
bake when light. They should be eaten withiu a 
short time—not later than three or four days. 


A Pupprxc ror Curtpren, — There are few 
puddings more suitable for children than a baked 
cistard properly made, so that il is light and 
creamy. ‘The secret of success lies in whisking 
the eggs, whites and yolks together, until they 
form a thick, creamy froth, and then pouring 
boiling milk, sweetened to taste, over them. 
When the custard is cool, it should be poured 
into a buttered pie dish, and baked in a moder- 
ately hot oven until s golden brown, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE largest tract of mineral land in the United 
States pot yet prospected is in Arizona, The 
mountains are said to be full of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, aud other valuable metals. 


THE signeb ring which the Pope wears is 
known as “the fisherman’s ring.” Its bezel 
bears an impreesion of St. Peter in his boat with 
fishing-vets, 

Tux first public library known to have existed 
was founded at Athens about 540 no, by Pisis- 
tratus. The Alexandria Library contained 
400,000 valuable books, and was burued in 47 8.c. 

Most of the ixhabitants cf Haugesund, Nor- 
way, bave never tasted intoxicants, It has a 
populaiion of 6,200, and for twenty-nins years 
not a drop of apirituous liquor kas been sold 
there. 

In Siam there is @ species of small black ani 
officered by mounted “ genetals.” Among the 
working troops monster ants—elephants a3 com- 
pared with the others—move at regular intervale,, 
aud on each of these ants sits or rides one of ihe 
small ants, evidently in command. 

A coupLe of live frogs have been found “ im- 
bedded in rock” during some excavations at 
Gateshead, Stories of frogs that have “lived” 
under such conditions for untold periods of time 
ere common, but scientific investigation has 
demonstrated that the idea is s delusion. 

In countries where oravges grow in plenty 
country gentlemen use the cheapest kind for 
blacking their boots, The orange is cut in Uwo, 
aud the juice side of one half is rubbed on the 
soot of sn iron pot, and then on the boot, Then 
the boot is rubbed with a soft brush, and a 
bright polish at once appears, 

A smyguLar Corean hat is « great round mat 
of straw worn bya mourner, ‘he hat is bound 
down at the sides so as almost to conceal the 
head and face of the wearer. He carries in his 
hand a screen or fan, and when in the read, if 
any one approaches him, he holda the screen in 
front of him, so that it, together with tho hat, 
completely conceals him. 

A PORTABLE house of paper has recently been 
conatructed in Hamburg. The walle coneist of 
double layers of paper, of which the interior one 
is rendered proof against fire, and the exterior 
ove against moisture. The room is fixed in 
frames, which cau easily be attached to eacl» 
other, The house is intended to serve as a 
restauraut, and contains a dining-room ninety 
feet long. 

Ir ia generaily agreed among naturalists that 
the tortoise is the longest lived of all anicuals, 
There are many instances of them attaining the 
extracrdiuary age of 250 years, while one is 
actually mentioned ag reaching the unparallelec 
age of 405 years. Notwithstandiog these ex 
amples, which, of course, are exceptionally rare, 
the ordinary tortoise only lives, on an average, 
from 100 to 150 years, 

Tux Chinese are fond of eggs about 100 years 
old, and old eggs are worth about as much in 
China as old wine is in other countries. They 
have a way of burying the eggs, and it takee 
about thirty days to render a pickled egg fit to 
eat. Some of the old eggs have become as black 
as ink, and one of the favourite Chinese dishe 
for invalids is made up of eggs which are pro- 
served in jars of red clay and salt-water, 

Tur great deposit safe of the new Nassau 
Bank, New York, is believed to be the finest of 
its kind yet constructed. <A flight of marble and 
iron staira leads down to it from the interior of 
the bank, It is built in the centre of the crypt, 
or basement, to which the steps descend, and is 
founded on concrete and granite. The floor is 


Jaid with marble sand mosaics, There are two 


massive iron doors at cach end of the vault, the 
outer ones being the lergest single doors ever 
vaade for the purpose. Outside theee are other 
electric burglar-alarm doors, which cannot be 
tampered with without sounding a jouc alarm 
bell. The whole vauli is iliumiuated day and 
night by electricity. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


taxonawr.-—Eooese is Preach for Scotland. 

Qos.-—There {s no fixed price for old cotus. 

©. G.—Beets and turnips are excellent appetizers. 

Amncrious.—-We are unable to trace the composer you 
men tiga 

Towowamus. -- Algernon ts pronounced Al-jer-non, 
sita, Lee-lab 
Sce Rosa.—You should marry in the name by which 
you are known, 

Qcexter.--Quartermaster is the officer on board who 
should be written te. 

BR. G.--Try long-continued friction with the hands, or 
mb with cold flaavel 

D. B.—-In arm avd arm wolking the lady should take 
the arm of th: gentleman 


LA 


LOCILLA.-- One of the most essontlal points in composi- 
tion ie correct punctuation. 

loworanca.—You and not your friend are right as to 
the revolution of the earth. 


Ancr.--Feahion plates came in use during the last 
juarter of the eighteenth contury. 

A. H.—4jood players of the harp are said to be the 
ucarcest of all musica! performers. 

Asvrmanr.—Favouritism goes a great way in opening 
1 peth to renown for aspirants to dramatic honours, 


lerre.—We have not been able to obtain the infor- 
nmustion you ask for. Lf we doit shail be published in 
the weual way 

Divrae seo.—Some ople become bald at twenty, 
others retain their hair aud iis original colour unti! far 
afivanced in Life. 


Oxy Wo wouv Line ro Know.—Oertainly you are 
@atitied te a sbur Any respectable solicitor will 
put the metter rigit for you 

‘L. R.—All persons born in Her Majesty's dominions, 
whether of Sritish or foreign parents, are by the British 
law deemed to be British subjects. 

f.. Ly.—-Whea a doctor is called in to look at « case he 
aaturel ly expects he is to attend as long as his services 
are Tecesary to the recovery of the patient 

tT cxvous.--I not let your mind dwell upon the 
lsartrona posathilitics of war, as there is no reasonable 
prosrect thes there will be one to worry over. 

Epwaen.--The cuickest and surest way is to write to | 
the people wo advertise They will no doubt respond 
at ones and .ive vou full aad satisfactory information. 

Oro Peapree,—We think you shou! uot do more than 
wash with hot water, elther containing a few drops of 
carhotic acid or use a strong tar or carbolic soap in 
vrashing. 

Queerorer.—You cannot be married at any church of 
the established religion without the usual preliminaries 
having been gone through of banus published, or Moense 
obtained, &c. 





TL M.—Woris inserted in an indenture after it has 
been properly algned are of course not binding, unless 
the insertion hae been raade by mutuel consent and in 


viar forn 


RY.—-Put into a sancepaa six egg yolke, three 











Ouncue Of ouger and helfa pint of Madeira wine. Beat 
ov the fire witli an egg-beater until thick and frothy, 
en. serve tm 15 

Crs.--No x ita are befng taken in this country for 
the Capo Ptournted Rifies, but write to the Agent- 
Goueral lor the Uape, Victorla-street, London, 8.W., who 


will give fuller information, 

B. R.-—Ruasia ‘leat is tanned witoa willow berk, 
which has but little tanning in It, and consequeutly 
tana it very slowly. Birch bark ts also used, but tho 
process fs mot gemerally known. 

Gwiapve.--io not expose your hyacinths to full light 
and saneidve too quickly. Ifyou bave several pots of 


we be “a boep some back. The fowers will be finer 
- February fs tie hyacinth month. 
4.--The term »aritone is properly applied to 


rice which ts iutermed to the bass and 





* volee, and cannot 
rest voice in men 


or. . tly describes a high t 
he correctly applied to the ic 


Loven oF Dancisa —fhe M.C. leads off the grand 
march af the opening of the bail i then throughort | 
nirht me atk th all arranging partner- 
sipa; sometimes calling the figures of the dauce as it 
Ou CHGs, 


Aorrg.—Belladonna has been found to render 
nsusceptible to scarlet fever in houses where it | 
s prevailec. It ts given in extract morning and 
gh Jonsals your physicicn in regard to the quantity 
to be tacem 

Bor.—Copying-Ink {s prepared by adding a little 
6ozer to ordinary black ink Writing executed with 
ti‘s tuk may be copied within the space of five or six 
hours by passing it tbrough a press in contact with thin 
unelzed paper, 











Sia Yeaas’ Reaper.--dy dipping them in strong 
nitric acid and then at oncoo in water; if extra dirty 
b with mixture of equal weights of sulphuric acid aud 
quantity pure ticromaie of potash, wash with 


alf 
ster, dry and polleh with whiting. 
ng 


r 
hi 
™* 


| good jadgment and civar sightedness. 


} then well dipping it up and down in the water for come 


oe 


B. K.—We have no formula that would be of practical { 
use to you, unlese you have ail the necessary appliances 
for the work you wish to undertake—-the melting and 
running of rubber into moulds, Besides, the work 
requires practice and experience 


M. L.—Qockades or officers’ servants’ hats are usually 
confined to such as aro in the employment of men in 
active service fn the navy and regular army, not in the 
auxiliary forces; ite assumption to the servant of a 
volunteer officer would excite adverse comment, 


Muprep.—Every fourth year ts a leap year, with 
exeoption that only every fourth hundredth year is se 
distinguished ; that is to say, 1900 will not bo a leap 
year, but 2000 will, then 2100, 2200, and 2300 not so, but 
2400 will, and so on every fourth hundred year after. 

Puyttis.—Uniess there ts a well-established friend- 
ship it is just as well fora lady not to send any cards 
to gentlemen outside of her relati If he is an old 
friend or a regular visitor in the household it might be 
admissible ; but it is better not to do it. 


8. V..Dissolve one ounce bees wax in a pound of best 
boiled oil over a gentie fire, or at side of one; 
give the cloth a good coat of the mixture, rubbing ‘¢ into 
the texture with a piece of rag, and hang up in tho 
breeze to dry ; may take three or four days. 


Sacire.—The pent of the ribs called the nine holes is 
a good bit for pes: take out the bones; boil the 
same pickle as for the tongue, and pour it boiling over 
the beef, und leave it for a week, even leas; then w 
it and roll it up; bind it with tape, and boll gently for 
two-and-a-half hours, 

Lover or tae “Loxpow Reaper.”—It is of course 
not to be regarded as obligatory where dancing is only 
a part of the entertainment; and card-playing games, 
conversation, and other occupations make up the social 
daties of the evening, in which all can participate and 
make themselves agroeahble. 








SWEET EYES OF BLUE, 


Swerr eyes of biue, 

Shy eyes of blue, 

Knoweat ai! my love for you? 
How I live for thy dear light 
See thoe in my dreams at night, 
Sweet eyes of blue! 


Sweet eyes of blue, 

Pure eyes of blue, 

See’st that | worship you? 

You lift roy soul beyond earth's leaven 
Make of earth itself a heaven, 

Sweet cyos of bice! 


west ayes of blue, 
‘Tired eyes of blue, 
Asleep ‘neath rosemary and rue, 
I'L forever hope for you. 
And I know when life is through 
You'll light my way to paradise, 
Sweet eyes of blue! 
A M 


Very Woxrnrizp.--There are several sorta of diseases 
known under the general mamo of eczema. Home of 
them may be cured by the use of red precipitate oint- 
ment, which your druggist will prepare for you, with 
directions for use. 

Fisn Our or Waten.—A knowledge of the current 
topies of the day, the reading of newspapers, a glance 
over Iterary journals, and a careful attention to the 
discourse of others are indispensable for one * Lo wishes 
to take part with ease in the conversation 2! the com- 
pany amongst whom he may be thrown. 


Worrren.--We do not know how you can refuse to 
mediate in the case cited, ospecially as the parties have 
agreed to abide by yotr decision. Of oourse, this 
imposos upon you a great responsibility, bus, at the 
same time, it is a compliment to your reputation for 


M. H.—First soak it for twelve hours im dilute 
rouriatic acid, then thoroughly wash it in water to get 
rid of the lime. Next immerse it in a solution of hypo- 
u!nhite of soda, to which dilute murtatic acid has been 
added a moment before. When you find it has been 
bieached sufficiently take it out and again wash 
thoroughly in water and dry. 


IMPATIENT.--What seems trifies to those uneducated 
in the mauners of polite society become In the aggregate 
of inaportance to those who seer to copper well in com- 
pany. Though it be irksome at first to comply with all 
the rules of formal etiquett: you will soon fall in the 
way of observing them without being annoyed at their 
exactions. ‘ 

Buippy Matost.--Try mounting the stained portion 
over a large tub and pouring warm water thiovgh it, 


time, then pour that water away and get fresh, and 
pursue the same course again and again. 
ammonia in the water cach time might help. Use 
warm, not hot water. 


In Disteaess.—It may be that wilfulness is, at present, 
her only ein, and that having had ber own way for a 
time she will see the error of her conduct and reform. 
Our advice to you is te persevere in your efforts to 
persuade her to conform to the rules which govern 
every respectable household, and induce her to have 
Ler company at home instead of going In queat of it 


A Kittle | 





Patry Brown.--To make orange marmalade cut anuj 
squeeze Seville oranges, according to the quantity to bo 
made; then take out the palp, leaving the rind very 
thin, which shred quite fine and boll till tender. The» 
boll the “ quite soft and rub it through a hair 
sieve ; mix the juice, pulp sad rind together, and « 
every pound add one pint of clarified sugar. Bott the 
sugar it spaps, then add the other ingredients, Let 
them boil ten minutes and then put into pots, 


Onu Wao Wawrs To Kyow.-—-Milk Grotto ia a cave or 
grotto, in the neighbourhood of Bethichera, to which, 
according to the legend, Mary aud the Obild secreted 
themselves from the anger of Herod before they repairad 
te Egypt. it is the reaort of pligrims Who believe that 
the stone of whick the cave is composed has the power 
to increase the milk of mothers. Portions of this stone 
are broken off by the ms, and seut to any country 
where falth oxiets in its efficasy 


Coox.—To cook veal with oysters take two fine 
cutlets of about a pound each. Divide them in‘) 
several pieces cut thin. Pat them into « fr pan, 
with boiling lard, and let them fry awhile. When the 
veal is about half done add to it a quart of large oysters, 
then Hquor thickened with a few grated bread crum's, 
and seasonod with powdered mace and nutmeg. Cor 
tinue the frying until the veal end oysters are thorough; 
donc. Send to the table in a covered dish. 


Lovat.—The British royal house is pure German d« 
cent. The Austrian Emperor fs a German, and 80 «°c 
the Spanish princes. © King of Denmark i a G¢ 
mar. The King of Sweden fs of French ancestry (the 
founder of the present line wae Bernadotte), but bis 
ancestore were Gerteans. In fact, the French roy! 
lines, the Portuguese, and the Italians are the only non- 
German among the royal houses of Hurope. Even the 
kings and princes of the former Turkish provinces— 
Servia, Bulgarla, Greece and Roumanta—are Germans. 


Meteypa.—Half pound flour, quarter pound raisins 
or currants, two ounces of dri or butter, two 
ounces of sugar, one egy, a little , two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder; rub the butter among the flour, then 
add the raisius and 5 and powder, best up 
the eggs and add a little milk to it--just as little as 
moistens the whole, wet it to a dry with this ; 
take two forks and put the mixture in small rough 
heaps on. a baking sheet, sprinkle sugar over cach, and 
pub in a quick oven (il! ready. 


Mvon Trovstep.~No doubt if you were to put the 
clothing into a close box and t some sulphur beside 
the things, any vermin would be killed, but the seeds 
vould retain their vitality ; it is therefore necessary t& 
boil all cotton clothiug previous to wazhing, and to pour 
repeated potfuls of botlog water over woollen clothes, 
then to wash with carbolic soap, and when the clothing 
ts m oy over with iron hot enough to burn if kept 
stau for an instant; do this up and down scams 
and — all gathers; this will effectually purify tho 
clothing. 


Anna.— Pluck the feathers off when it is newly killed, 
if you can; then singe it; open it at the back of the 
neck, take out the neck and leave four or five inches of 
the skin on; take out the stomach at the neck ; open it 
avove the tail and empty it; now wipe it out 
prea e- clean and oe it iuside "4 or). make a 

ng: Quarter sausage meat (pork), quarto: 
pound bread peel oar little parsley and herbs, popper 
and salt, a pinch of nutmeg, one egy ; mix all the things 
together ; stuff the breast only, and truss it into 
—— ; rosat it for one and a or one hour according 
to size, 


Mini.—T wo pounds bitter o es, one aweet orange, 
one lemon, six pounds of sugar. Pare the skins of the 
oranges and lemons vory thinJy, and cut them into very 
thin chips ; then slice the whole of the orange across 
with a sh knife into the thinnest possible slices, 
taking out all the pips. Put all this—that is, the slice’ 
oranges sud the sxius, everything except the pips— 
into a basin, aad cover with eight pints of cold water— 
that {s about sixteen small breakfast cupfuls ; let th‘s 
stand for about twenty-four hours, then put the whole 
in a preserving pan aud oll till quite tender and trans 
parent, which is for at least three hours. Pour it sll 
out, and allow it to stand for twenty-four houre more, 
then put into the preserving pan with one and a quarter 
pounds of sugar each pint of jute, anc let it boil 
a an hour (after it begins) at least, or until it 
boils. 


= 
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